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Industrial Workers of the World Preamble 
(as amended 1908) 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among 
millions of working people, and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope with the 
ever growing power of the employing class. The trade unions foster 
a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one 
another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing 
class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class have 
interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease to 
work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus 
making an injury to one an injury to all. Instead of the conservative 
motto, “A fair day’s wage for a fair day's work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only for the 
everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organizing industrially we 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Principles of Revolutionary Syndicalism (Exrracts) 
Adopted December 1922 by the 

Berlin Congress of the International Workers Association (AIT) 
I. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on the class struggle, seeks 
to establish the unity and solidarity ofall manual and intellectual workers 
into economic organizations fighting for the abolition of both the wage 
system and the State. Neither the State nor political parties can achieve 
the economic organization and emancipation of labor. 
II. Revolutionary Syndicalism maintains that economic and social 
monopolies must be replaced by free, self-managed federations of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers united in a system of councils. 
III. The two-fold task of Revolutionary Syndicalism is to carry on the 
daily struggle for economic, social and intellectual improvement in the 
existing society, and to achieve independent self-managed production 
and distribution by taking possession of the earth and the means of 
production. Instead of the State and political parties, the economic 
organization of labor. Instead of government over people, the adminis- 
tration of things. 
IV. Revolutionary Syndicalism is based on the principles of federalism, 
free agreement and grassroots organization from the base upwards into 
local, district, regional and international federations united by shared 
aspirations and common interests. 
V. Revolutionary Syndicalism rejects nationalism, the religion of the 
State, and all arbitrary frontiers, recognizing only the self-rule of natural 
communities freely enjoying their own way of life, constantly enriched 
by the benefits of free association with other federated communities. 
VI. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itselfon economic direct action, 
supports all struggles not in contradiction with its principles —the strike, 
the boycott, the sit-in, and other forms of direct action developed by the 
workers in the course of their struggles leading to labor's most effective 
weapon, the General Strike, prelude to social revolution. 


Sucking the Life Out of the Economy 
Economists Gerald Epstein and Juan Antonio Montecino estimate 
that our bloated financial sector costs more than $100,000 per 
U.S. family, as a tapeworm economy sucks wealth and life from 
communities, transforms them into financial assets, sucks up the 
revenues as interest and profits, and then turns to the government 
for bail-outs when the ever-escalating risks lead to bankruptcy. 

Anastasia Nesvetailova and Ronen Palan’s recent book, 
Sabotage: The Hidden Nature Of Finance, agrees, arguing that the 
financial system incentivizes sabotage and cheating. “Too big to 
fail,” they write, “is a classic sabotaging technique.” They look to 
radical economist Thorstein Veblen, who argues that there was 
nothing financiers liked less than competition. J.P. Morgan, who 
established expansive trusts that controlled numerous companies, 
became wealthy, Veblen said, because he found ways to dominate 
markets in ways that allowed him to set whatever prices he wanted 
and demand whatever wages he wanted from workers. 

Similarly, banks sabotage their clients by selling bad mortgages, 
manipulate lending rates, profiteer off of tax avoidance services, 
and launder money. These financial saboteurs “ensure that market 
discipline does not apply to them.” 

And there is no better way to do that than to be too big to fail. 
Giant banks reap many benefits. They can borrow money for less 
because lenders know their loans are implicitly guaranteed by the 
federal government. Their borrowing is, in essence, subsidized by 
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taxpayers to the tune of $100 billion a year — up to 50 percent of 
profits for some banks. 


One-Third Can’t Make Ends Meet 
Thirty-six percent of Illinois households either live in poverty or 
are barely hanging on, according to a study funded by the United 
Way of Illinois and conducted by Stephanie Hoopes, director of 
the ALICE project. ALICE, an acronym for Asset Limited, Income 
Constrained, Employed, are households that earn more than the 
federal poverty level, but less than the basic cost of living. 

“People living below the ALICE Threshold live and work in 
our communities, but struggle to stay afloat financially,” said Sue 
Grey, Board Chair of United Way of Illinois. “Low wages, the 
need to string together multiple part-time or contract jobs to get 
sufficient working hours, and the high cost of living in our state 
mean that many working people, from cashiers to cleaners, aren't 
making enough to get by.” 

Meanwhile, GDP — the main measure pundits use to track the 
economy, which treats spending money on food, health care and 
bombs exactly the same — keeps rising by 2 percent a year, though 
the numbers are sure to plummet given the current epidemic. For 
the last dozen years, politicians and pundits have been pointing 
to GDP to assure us that the economy’s doing just fine. But most 
workers aren't buying it. Income growth for everyone but the 
affluent has been trailing economic growth since the 1970s. The 
typical household is still poorer than it was before the last financial 
crisis began in 2007. 

Commerce Department economists are working on a new 
measure, intended to show how much of the wealth workers create is 
flowing to different income groups. It would break out estimates of 
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income growth (or decline) for every tenth of the income distribu- 
tion, as well as for the top 1 percent. How widely the information 
will be distributed is likely another matter. 


Trump Voters Die Young 
Residents of counties where Trump carried the vote die younger 
and are much poorer than workers in the rest of the country. This 
suggests that Trump is a symptom of despair and social misery, 
even as he and his supporters do their best to inflict even more 
misery on the rest of us (perhaps in an effort to re-establish the 
superiority they think they ought to have). 


Debt Slavery in Mississippi 
The Marshall Project reports that Mississippi has restored its Jim 
Crow-era system of convict leasing, renting prisoners to fast food 
joints, meat processors, and other minimum wage bosses. Officially, 
the workers aren't imprisoned; they're locked up in “restitution 
centers’ because they can’t pay restitution or court costs. 

Inmates are charged for room, board and transportation, 
and sent to prison if they get fired or engage in any sort of labor 
action. They never see their wages — the state collects the money, 
rakes off whatever it feels like for court costs and fines and fees 
and such, and then applies whatever's left to their debts. There’s 
no accounting, and workers never know how long they'll have to 
put in before they get released. One spent months working at a 
Checkers hamburger stand only to find that his debt hadn't been 
reduced by even a penny. 

On average, only 25% of workers’ wages goes to their debts, 
with the state keeping the rest. Some workers end up owing more 
when they're released (state law doesn’t allow them to be held for 
more than five years at a time) then when they went in. When 
one inmate learned that a fellow prisoner had been “paying off a 
$2,000 debt for two years, and had no idea how much longer she 
would be held, she decided to escape. She was caught and sent to 
prison to serve the balance of her time, getting out months sooner 
than she would have had she stayed in the “restitution” program. 


Subsidizing Global Warming 
The International Monetary Fund makes regular estimates of 
worldwide subsidies to fossil fuels — subsidies that partly take the 
form of tax breaks and outright cash grants, but mainly involve 
not holding industry accountable for the indirect costs it imposes. 
In 2017 the IMF put these subsidies at $5.2 trillion; for the U.S., 
subsidies amounted to $649 billion, about $3 million for every 
worker employed in the extraction of coal, oil and gas. 

The market value of fossil fuel production in 2017 was less 
than $300 billion. So the U.S. fossil fuel industry destroys several 
hundred billion dollars of value every year. But they're throwing in 
global warming and environmental devastation for free. 


The Peace of an Early Grave 
The February issue of Zhe Carpenter (UBC) magazine offers 
these tips to workers seeking “to minimize stress” on the job: “Accept 
it,’ “Communicate your feelings to your employer,” and “Adapt 
to it — learn to cope with the situation.” Carpenters following this 
advice will find themselves working faster in ever-more-dangerous 


conditions, stressed to the max. But not to worry. Stress can be 
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good since it can “improve your performance.” Be a good little 
wage slave, accept your lot in life, and make the boss plenty of 
money. That’s the business union way. 


To Picket Effectively, That Is A Crime 
So sang folksingers Ewan Maccoll and Peggy Seeger in “Legal/II- 
legal,” noting workers had the legal right to unionize and to strike, 
so long as they did not inconvenience the bosses in the process. 

Recently, the Board ruled it was an unfair labor practice for 
janitors to picket the site where they ordinarily worked because 
they were employed by a subcontractor who ran the job for a third 
company that held the actual contract with building management. 
So the NLRB said they could picket the straw boss (where no non- 
administrative work is done), but picketing their actual worksite 
was an illegal secondary boycott under the Taft-Hartley act. 


Farewell, Fellow Worker 
My fellow worker and good friend of nearly 50 years, Richard 
Reilly, died Feb. 13: after a three-year bout with cancer. 

Dick was born in 1952 in Los Angeles and grew up in many 
places around the U.S., attending schools in California, Maine 
and Alaska. I met him around 1972 at the University of Maine in 
Orono. Dick was active in the anti-Vietnam War movement and 
was one of the editors of an underground paper called Payne/New 
Morning. | recruited him and a few other fellow workers to the 
IWW and our small group did strike support with the Butcher 
Workmen, lettuce and grape boycott in support of the United Farm 
Workers, and agitation among the unemployed. We also plotted to 
organize workers at a local textile mill but were totally unprepared 
for the 19" century conditions in the mill and abandoned the 
project after a few months. 

I moved to Chicago in 1975 to take part in an [WW organiz- 
ing campaign. Dick stayed behind and he and a few other fellow 
workers got jobs at the Bangor Mental Health Institute. AFSCME 
was organizing the state hospitals and Dick and the small Wob- 
bly crew at Bangor State formed a shop stewards committee and 
fomented a wildcat strike to resist a wage cut. Later Dick and his 
best friend, T.]. Simpson, hitch-hiked across the U.S. They stopped 
in Chicago and Dick decided to stay. 

Dick became active in the Chicago Branch, particularly in 
its solidarity work. The Branch was a leader of a local labor sup- 
port committee for the UFW and Dick was key in organizing 
weekly pickets at supermarkets across the city and suburbs. Dur- 
ing a strike by private waste haulers, he organized flying squads 
to shadow scab Browning and Ferris drivers as they tried to make 
deliveries to suburban landfills. He was especially active in sup- 
port of a 36-day-long strike by nurses at Cook County Hospital in 
1976, not only joining picket lines but helping organize relief for 
the nurses and their families and throwing a Christmas party for 
their children. 

International solidarity also drew his attention. He orga- 
nized pickets at the British Consulate in support of Irish Republican 
prisoners and actions against apartheid in South Africa. Ireland 
becamea particular focus. With other Wobblies Dick organized leaf- 
letting of the annual St. Patrick’s Day Parade under the name The 
James Connolly Combination, urging revelers to support Northern 
Irish rebels. 

Dick, who was a psychiatric social worker, formed, along 
with fellow workers Richard Christopher (later a founder of ASR’s 
predecessor, Libertarian Labor Review) and Meg Barr, a Hospital 


A determined union that stood on its rights rather than relying 
on the NLRB could win on the streets by calling on supporters to 
shut down the job. But there is no future in trusting to labor law 
to do anything other than what it was designed to do: to keep the 
bosses in charge, and the workers in their place. 


Paying For Your Own Hangman 

In These Timess Hamilton Nolan is appalled at the business unions’ 
plans to spend hundreds of millions of dollars on the elections. 
ITT was founded by social democrats who abhorred militance, but 
did believe a strong labor movement (led by strongmen) was the 
key to the glacial progress toward reduced inequality that made 
up their program. They’re having to rethink this as they watch the 
AFL-CIO’s slow motion suicide pact unfold. 

“Labor unions in America have, for decades, served as ATMs 


Workers Industrial Organizing Committee within the Chicago 
Branch that hoped to build a rank-and-file movement within the 
Health Employees Labor Program, a joint project of the Teamsters 
Union and Service Employees International Local 73. They pub- 
lished a pamphlet urging the formation of an industrial union for 
their industry and sought branch support for their campaign. But 
a member of the Branch who was also a business agent for SEIU 
Local 73 opposed their campaign and convinced the branch to 
withhold support. Disgusted, Dick then joined an unsuccessful 
campaign to deny [WW membership to officers of trade unions 
because of the obvious conflict of interest. 

While Dick resigned from the [WW as a result, he never 
stopped supporting its organizing mission. In 2014, when work- 
ers at Mobile Rail Solutions struck under the [WW banner, Dick 
joined the picket line. 

In the 1980s Dick took up the cause of Palestinian free- 
dom. He was one of the founders and the Midwest coordinator 
the Palestine Solidarity Committee. During the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon in 1982, he was involved in launching widespread 
campaigns to defend Beirut in the U.S. He frequently visited 
occupied Palestine and in 1988, during the first Intifada, he led 
a solidarity delegation that joined a march in Ramallah organized 
by Palestinian women’s organizations on the anniversary of the Sa- 
braand Shatila massacre. He was one of the Ramallah Seven seized by 
occupation troops and taken to the infamous Moskobiyeh detention 
center before deportation. He was permanently banned from enter- 
ing Israel or the Palestinian territories. 

In the early 2000s Dick was one of the instigators of the for- 
mation of Chicago Action Medical as a volunteer corps of street 
medics, trained in first aid to care for victims of police violence 
during demonstrations. He and his crew could be found at many 
such protests in the first two decades of the new century: anti-[raq 
War, Occupy, anti-Nato, anti-police brutality, pro-immigrant, May 
Day and Chicago Teachers Union strike. 

Dick’s impact on radical movements in Chicago was underlined 
by the large turnout at his wake over two days and at his funeral 
procession to Forest Home (aka Waldheim) Cemetery. Dick was 
appropriately buried not far from the monument to the Haymarket 
Martyrs. At the graveside FW Kathleen Taylor sang Dick's favorite 
Wobbly song, “Preacher and the Slave,” and Solidarity Forever. A 
poem by Palestine’s national poet, Mahmoud Darwish, was also 
read. Both acknowledged Dick’s passion for emancipation. 

Dick is survived by his companion, Christine Geovanis, and 


all his comrades in struggle. 
— Mike Hargis 


for Democratic Party election campaigns, and, during the decades 
that unions have poured money into those campaigns, union 
membership has declined to crisis levels. A simple takeaway from 
this is that pouring money into Democratic election campaigns is 
an ineffective strategy for reviving the membership numbers and 
power of labor unions. ... 

“SEIU announced recently that it will spend $150 million on 
the upcoming election season... Imagine ... if the SEIU spent ... 
$50 million on the election and $100 million on hiring a thousand 
new union organizers across the country. ... Or, if you want to focus 
on issues, consider the fact that SEIU was funding the Fight For 
15 during its most active period to the tune of about $20 million 
a year. Will this election spending have greater long term impact 
than seven and a half years of the Fight For 15 campaign? (No.) ... 

“The question is how can the labor movement ... most ef- 
fectively deploy their limited resources in order to promote the 


India: General Strike Against 


Government’s Anti-Worker Policies 
Indian workers held the world’s largest general strike in history 
January 8, mobilizing nearly 250 million workers, farmers, rural 
laborers and students. The general strike, launched by 10 national 
trade union centers, brought the economy to a standstill in states 


across India. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the weakening of the 
industrial relations framework; however, other proposed labor 
law changes, the government's deep disregard for social dialogue, 
growing unemployment and the deepening economic crisis also 
produced this massive reaction by workers and their unions, 

The 10 trade union centers raised a 12-point Charter of 
Demands including: Raising the minimum wage to Rs. 21,000 
per month; Job creation; Curbing inflation; Strict enforcement of 
existing labor laws; Universal social security coverage; A monthly 
pension of Rs. 6,000; Immediate ratification of ILO Conventions 
87 and 98 on freedom of association and the rights to organize and 
bargain collectively; and Banning Foreign Direct Investment in 
key strategic sectors such as railways, insurance, coal and defense. 

Despite government efforts to dissuade public sector workers 
from participating, the strike closed steel, coal, defense, electricity, 
transport and hydrocarbon operations across India. Students from 
more than 60 universities and colleges also joined strike. 

‘There were reports of arrests of 2,000 workers from Chennai, 
1,500 from Assam, 500 in Bhubaneswar, among others. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the police did not allow marches of workers 
in many places. ‘The strike was complete in banks, including in RBI 
and insurance sector, tea gardens, in oil (marketing, refineries and 
pipelines), copper, power, defense production, railway production 
units, water depts., education & health depts. etc. Coal mining 
was completely tied up in some areas; Vizag steel plant was 98% 
on strike, Balco went 100% on strike, BHEL 80% to 100%. 

State government employees showed determined participation 
in the strike in several states. Municipal workers and income tax 
departments witnessed 100% strike in some states. Road transport 
employees in government, public sector and many places in the 
private sector also struck in several states, paralyzing normal life. 

Students and teachers came out in support of the strike, de- 


growth and power of the labor movement? ... The answer is, ‘to 
organize unions’... Because a year from now, this election will be 
over, $150 million will be gone, and union membership will still 
be in the basement.” 

Democrats recently took control of Virginia’s legislature, but 
quickly abandoned their promise to repeal the state’s “right-to- 
work” for less bill. The state was one of three to explicitly bar all 
public-sector employees from collective bargaining, and one of the 
first to enact a ‘right to work” law. In March Virginia's General 
Assembly passed a watered-down bill allowing collective bargaining 
for public-sector employees where individual towns agree to it. 

Right-to-work repeal fared even worse. Democrats abandoned 
the proposal after a fiscal estimate predicted it would cost the state 
millions of dollars. The estimate was based on a poll of corporate 
executives and consultants who, shockingly, said they actually 
prefer that states suppress the bargaining power of their workers. 
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manding a roll-back of hike in fees in various universities, an end 
to commercialization of education and against brutal attacks by 
the police and goons on students and teachers. Domestic work- 
ers, street vendors and construction workers also joined protests. 


France: Strikes against pension ‘reform’ 
On December 5, unions launched a massive transport strike, punc- 
tuated by several days of mass protests that saw teachers, hospital 
workers and other public workers hit the streets. 

The strikes and protests were called to resist a pension “reform” 
proposed by the Macron government replacing the current sys- 
tem of 42 different pension regimes, most tailored to individual 
professions, with a single, points-based system. Workers would 
accumulate points, then cash them in at retirement. Bus drivers in 
Toulouse would get the same retirement benefits as those in Paris 
— not now the case, as the Paris system has some of France’s most 
generous benefits. The reform would also raise the full retirement 
age, at which retirees could get their full pension, from 62 to 64. 

Unions accuse Macron of plotting a system that would ef- 
fectively force millions of people to work longer or accept lower 
pensions-— or to sign up for private, U.S.-style investment accounts. 

On January 11, with the transport strike already in its sixth 
week, the government backed down, announcing that it would 
withdraw the new age limit and put off decisions on financing the 
system until it gets a report on the money problem. More militant 
unions — the ones most heavily represented in the railways and the 
Paris subway—are demanding that Macron abandon his entire plan. 

Ministers approved the reform bill Jan. 25, paving the way for 
its introduction to parliament in February. In response demon- 
strators took to the streets again in a show of defiance following 
the return to work by the transport workers. Talks between the 
government and unions began Jan. 31. Unions want to increase 
employer contributions by one percent, which they say would 
balance the budget by 2030. 

Thousands of firefighters held a demonstration in Paris as part 
of a long-running movement asking for better pay and conditions, 
including an increase in their hazard bonus which has not changed 
since 1990. On Jan. 28 riot police clashed with uniformed firefight- 
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Some firefighters set their uniforms alight as a symbolic gesture 
before fellow workers put out the fires. But as a group of fire fight- 
ers attempted to lead their demonstration into a side street, riot 
officers pushed them back. Teargas was fired and scuffles broke out. 


Algeria: Crackdown on Unions 
For the past two decades, workers in Algeria have been fighting 
for the right to form unions independent of the government and 
the official trade union organization UGTA. And, for decades, 
the government has responded with harassment and repression. 

Union militants now face a double-barreled repression. They 
are targeted for challenging the monopoly of the UGTA, and 
under attack for their role in driving and sustaining the ongoing 
democracy movement, the magnificent Hirak which erupted in 
February 2019. 

The Hirak dislodged Bouteflika, but could not shake the 
structure of power, at the heart of which is the military. The street 
protests could not prevent the Dec. 12, 2019, electoral farce 
which millions of Algerians understandably view as thoroughly 
illegitimate. Behind the facade of an election in which citizens 
were asked to select one of five presidential candidates approved 
by the military, the crackdown on civic activists, including trade 
unionists, has intensified. 

Raouf Mellal, president of the independent union of workers 
in the public gas and electricity company SONELGAZ as well 
as the national confederation COSYFOP, continues to face new 
punitive charges, most recently a defamation lawsuit filed against 
him by the then-Minister of Labor in retaliation for complaints 
against the government at the ILO. Mellal’s persecution, which 
began in 2017 when he exposed a financial scandal at SONELGAZ, 
has intensified with COSYFOP’s engagement in the Hirak and 
successful calls for strikes in March and again in December 2019. 
On Feb. 5, police sealed the COSYFOP headquarters in Algiers. 

Mellal has been convicted and sentenced in absentia dozens of 
times, including another defamation lawsuit stemming from his 
union’s defense of a victim of sexual harassment. He faces cumula- 
tive penalties of years in prison and punitive fines. 

Kaddour Chouicha, president of the independent union of 
higher education workers SESS, member of the executive com- 
mittee of CGATA, the independent union confederation which 
has been fighting for legal recognition since 2013, and represen- 
tative on the governing body of the International Trade Union 
Confederation, was arrested and immediately sentenced to one 
years imprisonment on Dec. 10 — International Human Rights 
Day — for criticizing the military and civil authorities. Provisionally 
released after one month, he was rearrested on Jan. 14. Chouicha 
is vice-president of the Algerian League for the Defense of Human 
Rights and president of its Oran section. 

Union militant Ibrahim Daouadji was arrested October 12 on 
similar charges and remains in prison. He was arrested together with 
his 3-year-old son, who was only released after lawyers intervened. 

Rym Kadri of the COSYFOP-affliated education workers, 
was arrested on Noy. 24 for her participation in a sit-in demanding 
the release of political prisoners. Released after four days, she 
remains subject to strict legal and police controls. 

Hamza Kherroubi, president of the COSYFOP-affliated union 
of nurses’ assistants, was arrested in December for his support for 
the general strike beginning Dec. 8, charged with incitement, and 
sentenced to a year in prison. Provisionally released due to his 


Spring 2020 medical condition, he was placed in police detention on Jan. 21. 
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Union activists not yet behind bars or subject to strict police 


supervision are at imminent risk of being arrested as the authorities 
seek to destroy the democracy movement. 

Algerian rights defenders have documented the cases of 
hundreds of civic and political activists known to be in detention 
for having joined peaceful demonstrations or for criticizing the 
government on social media, including the young student activist 
Nour El Houda Oggadi, imprisoned since Dec. 19. 

The actual number of those arrested is certainly higher. Virtually 
no information is allowed to escape from the south of the country, 
and freedom of movement is severely restricted everywhere. Farcical 
legal proceedings are carried out in absentia; those found guilty 
are often informed of the sentences only at the moment of arrest. 

Human rights defenders internationally have done a good job 
documenting the ongoing repression, but the specific role and 
contribution of the independent unions is scarcely acknowledged. 
A resolution of the European Parliament on the situation of free- 
doms in Algeria adopted in November denounced the growing 
attacks on civil and political rights and called for the release of 
all detained activists. The words ‘trade union, however, occurs 
only once, subsumed in a long list of victimized Hirak activists. 
Meanwhile, the European Union continues to fund legal ‘training’ 
for Algerian judges who execute the military's orders. Resolutions 
and recommendations have, at the very least, shown their limita- 
tions. The ILO, when its governing body meets in March, can be 
expected to again provide strong criticism and strong recommenda- 
tions, but it has no power to sanction governments. 

Independent unions in Algeria have been in the forefront of 
every struggle in defense of democratic civil society. They have 
built committees of the unemployed, defended press freedom, 
and organized solidarity with sub-Saharan migrants. SNAPAP, the 
independent union of workers in the publicadministration founded 
in 2003, and the unions grouped together with it in CGATA, have 
anchored the fight for autonomous democratic unions (police closed 
their Algiers headquarters in December). The persistent struggle 
of SNAPAP and the organizations it has inspired by its example 
helped sustain a democratic space before the Hirak, and when the 
mass protest emerged, the independent unions played a vital role. 

Many-sided international support is needed now, more than 
ever, to ensure that the independent unions survive the new wave 
of repression and remain in the forefront of the fight for democracy 
—and can play their role as essential guarantors of freedom in the 
democratic society millions of Algerians are committed to winning. 


Spain: Growing CNT Union Activity 
BY GENIS FERRERO, GRANOLLERS 
Last September, the CNT Industry and Construction Coordinator 
was formally established in the province of Barcelona. The new 
entity, the evolution of the previous Metal Coordinator, brings 
together all the industrial sectors in the province: Metal, Mining 
and Chemistry, Construction and Wood and the Agri-food sector. 
The CNT has taken this step in order to coordinate more 
effectively our activity in a sector that reaches practically 25% of 
the workforce in the province, seeking to adapt union action to 
the reality of new labor relations where outsourcing, multiservice 
companies and TTEs (temp agencies) have altered the effective 
application of the different industrial collective agreements. 
After the labor reforms of 2010 (PSOE) and 2012 (PP), col- 
lective bargaining has been drastically altered, accompanied by a 
brutal cut in labor rights. Two major aspects of these reforms have 
increased the level of job insecurity brought by the economic crisis 


of 2007. On the one hand, centralization of collective bargaining at 
the state level (labor reform of the PSOE) has enabled the imposition 
of weak agreements, such as those in the meat industries, which 
cannot be substantially improved in lower level agreements. On the 
other hand, the possibility of watering down the sector agreements 
in the local company agreements, which are now prevalent, has 
given employers a far superior negotiating position. 

The situation has been exploited by companies to make labor 
precariousness even more profitable. The abuse of legal conditions 
in hiring and improper self-employment classifications has been 
combined with the fragmentation of the workforce into increasingly 
smaller and isolated units, through subcontracting as well as the 
emergence of multiservice companies whose working conditions 
are far below the industrial sector standards. One of the most 
dramatic examples has been in the meat industry, but it is also 
present in the construction and metal sectors. This would not have 
been possible without the signing of said agreements by compli- 
ant unions. The union model represented by CCOO and UGT 
has led to a demobilization process in the workplace, prioritizing 
social dialogue from the company committees and the sectoral 
negotiating tables, which implies fostering a non-confrontational 
model if not of conciliation with the employers in the conflict 
between Labor and Capital. 

This dynamic has brought its own crisis of the trade union 
model after the latest labor reforms, given that the progressive 
demobilization has led to not being able to deal with collective 
bargaining through conflict and, therefore, yielding more and 
more power to the business side. That is why, for the CNT, it is 
necessary to prioritize efforts to improve our organization and make 
more effective union action that strengthens collective negotiation 
in each workplace, in each company and in each sector: fighting 
discrimination and precariousness in all areas, with a cross-cutting 
gender policy, promoting our model of union representation to 
empower the workforce. In short, the challenge of the coordinator 
this year will be to achieve greater implantation in the workplaces 
of the sector to then develop our anarcho-syndicalist proposal as 
an alternative to labor precarity and discrimination. CNT #422 


Garment Unions Meet 

An International Conference of Labor Unions in the Garment 
Industry was held in Colombo, Sri Lanka, Feb. 21-22. Sections 
of the International Confederation of Labour participated, along 
with unions from the region active in this sector. The conference 
followed an October 2019 tour with the Inter-Factory Workers’ 
Federation (FBLP, Jakarta) and Dabindu Collective (Sri Lanka) 
consisting of events in 14 cities in Germany, France and Spain. 

The conference was organized by the Dabindu Collective and 
the Free Workers Union of Germany with two main objectives: 
Bringing together progressive, revolutionary and grassroot-oriented 
labor unions in the garment industry on the international level; and 
bringing together unions within the value-added chain of production 
to empower workers in their struggles. That is, connecting unions 
in garment manufacturing with others that are active in countries 
where most of the production is sold. The aim is to provide workers 
a tool to confronta global production and consumption system in 
a sector that is hugely relevant on a planetary scale. 

After presentations from participating unions on their situation 
and activities, delegates mapped the parties involved in the textile 
industry, from the fabric suppliers to the factories and traders. 

continued on page 18 


Dock Workers Refuse to 


Supply Saudi Arabia’s War 


BY JOHN KALWAIC 
On February 17, unionized dockworkers in the Italian port of Ge- 
noa refused to load electric generators onto a Saudi cargo ship, the 
Bahri Yanbu. The dockworkers and their union have long refused 
to load shipments that would aid the Saudi war and occupation 
of Yemen against the Iran-backed Houthi “rebels.” 

Their action followed dockers’ refusal to work the Bahri Yanbu 
in Bremerhaven, Germany, in January. The ship was next turned 
away in Antwerp, Belgium, by “citizen weapons inspectors.” It 
moved on to Britain where it was faced with further protests, and 
diverted to the port of Sheerness. Sailing to the French port of 
Cherbourg, the ship was greeted with activists holding signs say- 
ing “War crimes in Yemen” and “Made in France,” a reference to 
French weapons suspected of being loaded onto the ship. 

Italian workers had refused to work the same vessel in April 2019 
over concerns that it was carrying munitions for use in Yemen. The 
United Nations and human rights organizations have accused the 
Saudi government of war crimes in Yemen. Many of these groups 
accuse the shipments of violating a UN embargo against Saudi 
arms. The Saudi government and its military have also been accused 
of helping Jihadists such as Al-Qaeda and Islamic State-affiliated 
groups in Yemen with the battle against the Houthis. The war 
in Yemen has been described as “the world’s worst humanitarian 
crisis” as more than 100,000 people have been killed since 2015. 


Indian Workers Occupy Factory 
BY JOHN KALWAIC 


India had a massive general strike against the policies of prime 
minister Narendra Modi’s government and his ruling far-right 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in January. A sit-down strike and 
factory occupation occurred at the Shivam Auto Tech Ltd. (SALT) 
plant in Haryana’s Binola Industrial Area that same month. 

The massive strike occurred January 8 in response to the 
privatization policies. In response to a slowdown in the Indian 
economy, unions want to focus on reforming labor law and rais- 
ing the minimum wage, particularly in the manufacturing sector. 
Massive rallies occurred across India, and the transport, coal and 
banking sector were particularly hard hit. 

Modi and his BJP party have also faced protests for their fierce 
“Hindu nationalist” politics, including a new “freedom of religion” 
bill that excludes Muslims, India’s largest religious minority. Modi’s 
supporters often commit acts of violence against Muslims, women 
and lower caste Indians. 

Hindu nationalists attacked Muslims while President Trump 
was visiting India and being entertained by Modi in New Delhi. 
Modi and the BJP are also staunchly pro-business, fighting labor 
unions and small farmers resisting government efforts to confiscate 
their land for “development projects.” 

However, SALT workers won a victory after staging a sit-down 
strike to demand payment of wages owed since May 2018. The 
sit-down strike and factory occupation lasted eleven days, before 
management agreed to workers’ demands January 17. 


Wal-Mart’s “Great Workplace” 


Wal-Mart launched a “Great Workplace” initiative a year ago, 
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and as it spreads workers have learned that for the bosses a “great Spring 2020 


workplace” is one with fewer workers doing more work for less pay. 
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Revolt of the Good Guys: 


Remembering the 
1970 US Postal Strike 


BY DAVID FELDMANN 

This March marks the 50th anniversary of the 1970 postal strike. 
Postal workers across the country struck the federal government 
for better pay and working conditions after years of stagnating 
wages, mistreatment by postal management, and an indifferent 
Congress which refused to address and resolve any of the key 
grievances of the nation’s letter carriers employed by the U.S. Post 
Office Department (the predecessor to today’s U.S. Postal Service). 
Until 1970, this dynamic seemed unlikely to change — indeed, it 
took the largest wildcat strike in U.S. history to make it change. 

In New York City, where the strike began, despite opposition 
from postal management and union leaders alike, most postal 
workers were eligible for welfare benefits, yet Congress would not 
vote in favor of granting raises to the postal workforce. 

Year after year, letter carriers worked for low pay in increas- 
ingly decrepit postal installations. At that time, a carrier started at 
an annual salary of $6,176 and didn’t reach peak pay of $8,442 
until they had twenty years on the job. In areas with high costs of 
living, even peak pay put postal workers below the poverty line. 
Beginning with carriers represented by Branch 36 in New York 
City, the strike soon included over 200,000 workers in multiple 
postal crafts - mail handlers, clerks, and ancillary employees. As 
federal workers, every one of these strikers was engaged in an illegal 
labor stoppage and faced termination and possible imprisonment, 
which begs the question: Why did these workers risk everything? 

This very question was asked ofa letter carrier walking a picket 
line by a news reporter in the midst of the strike (a video clip of 
which can be seen in the AFL-CIO produced documentary, “The 
Strike At 40,” available on YouTube): 

“What if what you're doing is illegal?” 

“T don’t care. Now, I know it’s against the law...if they want 

to put me in jail, put me in jail. But they haven't got a jail big 

enough to put all of us in!” 

While these straightforward words of defiance were common 
among the rank-and-file, union leadership was much more cau- 
tious and diplomatic. In fact, the NALC never openly called for a 
strike and made a point of ordering strikers back to work after the 
initial strike vote in NYC. Eventually, as carriers in city after city 
followed suit and went out on strike themselves, the real leaders 


of the NALC proved to be carriers themselves. 


Following successful strike votes in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, Postmaster General Blount promised the heads of 
the NALC that demands would be considered but only if workers 
went back to their stations and resumed mail delivery. The response 
from Branch 9 workers in Minneapolis seemed to reflect the senti- 
ment of posties nationwide: “Congress has consistently given us 
promises. We're not going to work merely for more promises.” 

The strike continued. More strike votes passed throughout 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Massachusetts. There were even rumors of strikes among 
other federal workers represented by AFGE and NFFE, no doubt 
inspired by the resolve of the postal workers. Over the next several 
days, workers set up picket lines at numerous post offices. Most of 
these were reportedly “hard” picket lines, with non-striking workers 
forcefully prevented from crossing. 

President Nixon told the nation that no further negotiation 
would occur until strikers returned to work. He even declared a 
national emergency and called in National Guard troops to work 
as scab labor at mail sorting facilities in New York. By all accounts, 
this was a disastrous move. Lacking basic training in mail sorting, 
troops were unable to process even a small fraction of mail which 
had accumulated in previous days. For all intents and purposes, 
mail delivery was halted nationwide. The stock exchange was closed. 

In the face of a crippled economy and continued public sup- 
port for the strikers, the striking federal workers appeared to have 
all the bargaining power in the world. Despite threats that union 
officials and shop stewards were in danger of being jailed, the official 
NALC leadership relented and began talks with federal authorities 
and postal management, even going as far as to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the strikers’ demands. Herman Sandbank, Execu- 
tive Vice President of NALC Branch 36, told the NY Times, “the 
membership insisted on us leading them in a strike and there was 
no way we could hold them back because they were right.” Eight 
days after it began, the federal government conceded and the postal 
strike ended in victory for America’s postal workers. 

Soon, Congress passed the Postal Reorganization Act which 
transformed the Post Office Department into the semi-independent 
United States Postal Service, ensuring the continuation of universal 
service to postal customers throughout the country. The postal 
unions gained stronger bargaining rights though the right to strike, 
the very tactic which had won these gains, remained illegal. Wages 
and working conditions improved. Several unions consolidated to 
become the American Postal Workers Union but the NALC and 
the Mail Handlers union remained separate. 

No union leaders or members were jailed for their participa- 
tion in the historic and unprecedented strike. The improvements 
in pay, conditions and dignity on the job for postal workers in 
subsequent years are incalculable. Despite a massive decrease in 
first-class mail volume the last twenty years, the USPS continues 
to handle billions of packages a year in addition to letters, cards, 
magazines, etc. The current number of postal employees remains 
more than half a million strong. Were another postal strike to 
occur today, we can only surmise the level of public support and 
economic impact it would have but it’s probably safe to assume 
that, as in 1970, it would be led by postal workers themselves. 

One would hope that the militancy of yesteryear would recur, 
exemplified by these words spoken by a letter carrier on the picket 
line, “We can not take it any longer. Either they give us what we 
should have or we will stay out on strike until hell freezes over.” 


An earlier version appeared in the March 2019 NALC Branch 9 newsletter. 


Outlaw Unions, Hlegal Strikes 


BY JON BEKKEN 
The 1970 wildcat postal strike quickly threatened to expand to 
other federal government workers, forcing the federal government 
to seriously negotiate with public workers for the first time. 
Public sector workers had been organizing for more than 150 
years, fighting poverty wages, unsafe working conditions, shake- 
downs by party bosses, and abusive treatment more generally. But 
even where their unions were not outlawed, the right to strike almost 
always was — and the government proved as vicious in fighting 
strikes as did any private sector boss. Aside from building trades 
workers, who carried their unions (and their working conditions) 
with them when they took public sector jobs, most early public 
sector labor organizations might be better described as associations 
than unions, offering insurance, lobbying and other benefits. 
There were exceptions, including the Boston policemen, who 
struck in 1919 after union officials were suspended and threatened 
with firing if they did not dissolve the union. The largest teach- 
ers union was formed as a loose federation that officially rejected 
strikes. More militant teachers’ organizations, such as those in 
the Chicago Teachers Federation, which began organizing in the 
1890s, scared the Board of Education so much that membership 
was made a fireable offense. Fed up with low wages, no job security 
and enormous class sizes, and inspired by a resurgent labor move- 
ment, teachers’ unions conducted dozens of strikes in the 1940s, 
and have continued striking to the present day. Most of these strikes 
were illegal and hundreds of union leaders and strike activists were 
imprisoned, but by the 1970s most states were forced to tolerate 
teacher (and other public sector) unions, and many legalized strikes 
rather than suffer the indignity of workers successfully thumbing 
their noses at the law. 


Resisting Privatization 

Recently Fortune magazine featured an article with the 
rather sensational headline “USPS Could Privatize As 
Early As 2020.” It’s highly unlikely. 

What is true is that financiers 
have been trying to grab the 
lucrative parts of the postal 
system for many years, cheered on 
by pundits and conservative think 
tanks. Most of these schemes 
would cut back on rural delivery and other unprofitable services, 
and leave them to the public sector. (Having set the system up to 
fail, they would then of course point to the inevitable results as 
proof of the bankruptcy of public ownership.) 

But the government has been allowing piecemeal privatization 
for years. Contractors now handle much of the system’s sorting 
and transportation, private carriers have been allowed to enter the 
express and parcel markets, and private vendors are selling stamps 
and other services (which they buy at discount). The Postal Ser- 
vice's Board of Governors is dominated by bankers, many of them 
appointed by Trump, and has announced that it will be pursuing 
major structural changes which will almost certainly include more 
subscontracting and selling off more parts of the system. This is all 
under the guise of stemming financial losses caused by Congress's 
requirement that the post office prepay its pension plan on an 
accelerated schedule. 

Mail volume has been declining for many years, in part as a 
result online banking and marketing. Package shipments have in- 


By the 1950s a handful of states, including Wisconsin (which 
more recently has imposed draconian restrictions) accepted collec- 
tive bargaining. But the absence of such rights did not stop workers 
from organizing unions (California recognized public employee 
unions only in 1978, but rank-and-file unions had long hada strong 
presence) or from striking. The famous 1968 Memphis sanitation 
workers strike (Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was assassinated while 
in Memphis to support the workers) was illegal and local officials 
long refused to recognize or negotiate with the union. 

Even today, only 12 states recognize public employees right to 
strike — just as many completely bar them from union recognition 
or collective bargaining. But workers have organized in every state, 
whether or not they have legal rights, and have won better conditions 
through their struggles. Some of the massive state-wide teachers 
strikes in recent years were in states that officially ban collective 
bargaining (strikes were illegal in all but Colorado), and New York 
City transit workers struck in 1966, 1980 and again in 2005 despite 
a state law prohibiting strikes and providing for massive fines and 
imprisonment of union officials. (More than a thousand workers 
marched with TWU Local 100 President Roger Toussaint when 
he surrendered to serve three days in jail; the union was also fined 
$2.5 million — far less than workers gained in the final contract.) 

In 1970, U.S. postal workers belonged to eight separate craft 
unions, including the National Association of Letter Carriers, which 
lobbied Congress for better pay, assisted workers with grievances, 
and managed union benefit plans. There was no collective bargaining 
and strikes were illegal. A 1968 study reported “widespread disquiet” 
as a result of “antiquated personnel practices ... [and] appalling 
working conditions.” In New York City, high living costs had forced 
many postal workers onto welfare to supplement incomes eroded 
by surging inflation. There had been several small wildcats, such 
as a 1969 “sick-out” by 72 workers at the Kingsbridge Station in 


creased, but much of this business has been diverted to competitors, 
many of whom rely on subcontracted and piece rate workers. 
The Trump administration has repeatedly called 
for selling off the post office and appointed of- 
ficials commited to dismantling the 
service. Such measures would be 
particularly hard on rural com- 
munities, which are much more 
expensive to serve. 

The four postal service unions have been 
campaigning against privatization schemes under the slogan sa eke 
Mail: Not for Sale.” In January the APWU delivered petitions 
with 400,000 signatures demanding that the Board of Governors 
choose a new postmaster general who would preserve the post 
office’s universal service mission. 

The post office actually generates a small operating profit, 
but is losing millions because of the requirement that it prepay 
retirement benefits covering the next 75 years. Those funds are 
requiredto be invested in Treasury bonds, substantially increasing 
the cost. USPS is now the countrys third largest bond=holder. 

Unions say there are a lot of “creative” and “proactive” ways 
to expand on post office services and add revenue streams. The 
post office could return to offering postal banking, which it did 
from 1911 to 1967. A postal banking system could cash checks, 


provide international money transfers, facilitate bill payments, and ne 
offer Americans simple bank accounts. Rural post offices could —_qsp79 
also serve as printing or internet hubs or satellite sites for a wide Spring 2020 
range of services. Page 9 
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the Bronx. So when the Letter Carriers’ Bronx-Manhattan local 
voted to strike and set up picket lines around New York City post 
offices, 25,000 drivers and clerks joined the strike, shutting down 
postal operations in the city. The strike quickly spread to workers 
throughout New York state, New Jersey and Connecticut despite 
union statements discouraging strike action. The strike shut down 
New York’s financial industry, kept 9,000 people from receiving 
draft notices, delayed the mailing of census forms and tax refunds, 
and generally disrupted the country’s communications. By March 
21, the strike had spread to more than 200 cities and towns across 
the country, including Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Denver and Boston. 
Ultimately, more than 200,000 postal workers in 15 states 
joined the wildcat. Government and union officials moved quickly 
against the strike. The courts quickly issued an injunction against 
the New York strikers, and the head of the Letter Carriers said the 
union’s executive council was considering expelling the New York 
City local because of the strike. Chicago postal workers voted to 
strike the same day postal union leaders called upon workers to 
end the strike in exchange for a government promise to consider 
workers demands. The next day, New York City postal workers 
voted almost unanimously to defy the back-to-work agreement. 
The government had to act, as the strike was on the verge of 
spreading to other government employees. ‘The head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees reported that he had to 
intervene personally to prevent several strikes. National Federation 
of Federal Employees locals throughout the country indicated that 
they wanted to strike in support of the postal workers. The Na- 
tional Association of Government Employees similarly heard from 
union members across the country who wanted to strike, looking 


to the postal workers as examples. Injunctions and heavy fines 
were levied on union leaders; but the workers paid no attention. 
President Richard Nixon took time off from bombing Cambodia 
to dispatch 24,000 soldiers to distribute the mail in New York 
City, but they were ineffective. While Nixon insisted there would 
be no negotiations until workers abandoned the strike, Secretary 
of Labor William Usery quietly began negotiations that brought 
the strike to an end. 

Postal workers won improved conditions and a 6 percent wage 
increase retroactive to 1969, with another 8 percent to follow. But 
while the government agreed to collective bargaining, the Postal 
Reorganization Act passed in April 1970 continued the ban on 
postal strikes, instead providing for binding arbitration. 

Following the strike, five unions representing postal clerks, mail 
processors, maintenance and motor vehicle workers merged into 
a new American Postal Workers Union, and several strike activists 
were elected to local and national union office. 

This was the first nation-wide strike of government employees, 
and the first nation-wide strike in recent decades to be carried on 
not only independently of, but in opposition to, national union 
officials. The strikers did not play by the rules of the game. The 
risks they took were considerable. Striking against the government 
is a felony, punishable by a year and a day in jail and a $1,000 fine. 

The Great Postal Strike of 1970 was the moment they were 
“standing 10 feet tall instead of groveling in the dust,” as a Man- 
hattan letter carrier put it. They got fed up, joined together, and 
transformed both the Postal Service and their own lives forever. 
Sources: Jeremy Brecher, Strike! (Revised edition), PM Press, 2014. 
Philip E Rubio, Theres Always Work at the Post Office: African American 
Postal Workers and the Fight for Jobs, Justice, and Equality, University 
of North Carolina Press, 2010. 


Our Morals and Theirs 


Means and Ends in Anarchist, Liberal & Marxist Morals 


BY WAYNE PRICE 
During the late 1930s, Leon Trotsky and John Dewey, a leading 
U.S. liberal, wrote essays on the relation of means and ends in 
politics, and on whether Leninism led to Stalinism. I am going to 
discuss these works from an anarchist perspective. 

In 1938, the Marxist revolutionary Leon Trotsky wrote an 
essay, “Their Morals and Ours” — usually reprinted with a sequel 
froma year later, “The Moralists and Sycophants against Marxism.” 
(Trotsky, Dewey & Novack 1966) His subject was the relation 
between means and ends in politics. In particular he sought to 
counter the claim that the methods of Marxism, as carried out by 
Lenin and himself during the Russian Revolution, led to the hor- 
rors of Stalin’s mass-murdering totalitarianism. His follower George 
Novack believed, “This treatment of the problem of means and 
ends in collective action and individual conduct is one of Trotsky’s 
most valuable contributions to Marxist theory.” (6) 

Some months after Trotsky’s first essay, there was a critical 
response by the philosopher John Dewey: “Means and Ends.” 
(Trotsky et al. 1966) The leading U.S. philosopher of pragmatism 
(experimentalism), progressive education and liberalism, he had 
met Trotsky earlier. Dewey had gone to Mexico in 1937 to chair 
the International Commission of Inquiry into the Moscow Trials 


(also known as the Dewey Commission). This had given Trotsky 
a chance to testify under cross-examination to defend himself 
against Stalin’s charges that he had worked for fascists to betray 
the Russian Revolution and sabotage the Soviet Union. The Com- 
mission concluded that Trotsky was innocent and that the charges 
were a frame-up. 

Trotsky never responded to Dewey's comments on his es- 
say. In 1940, he was murdered in Mexico by an agent of Stalin. 
There have been various discussions of these views by Trotsky and 
Dewey, mostly by liberals and Trotskyists. As far as I know, there 
has not been a discussion of these opinions from an anarchist 
perspective. This is even though Trotsky repeatedly stated that, to 
a major extent, he was directing his arguments against anarchists. 
His opening sentence stated his opposition to “Messrs. democrats, 
social-democrats, anarchists, and other representatives of the ‘left’ 
camp.” (13) He sneered at “idealistic Philistines - among whom 
anarchists of course occupy first place.” (21-22) “But perhaps the 
most lamentable role is that played by the anarchists.” (27) Much 
of the sequel essay is an attack on Victor Serge, a former anarchist. 
This suggests that an anarchist response may be useful. 

It might be objected that anarchism has so little in common 
with either liberalism or Trotsky’s Marxism that not much can be 


learned from examining either. It is true that both ideologies are 
committed to the use of the state in changing society — a funda- 
mental difference from anarchism. But revolutionary anarchists 
shared with Trotsky the goal of overthrowing the capitalist system 
and the existing (capitalist) state, and replacing them with alternate 
institutions. (I am speaking of the school of revolutionary anar- 
chism, from Bakunin and Kropotkin to the anarcho-syndicalists 
and communist-anarchists.) And anarchists share with Dewey's 
version of liberalism the goal of a society which is cooperative, 
non-capitalist, radically democratic and self-managed, rooted in 
neighborly communities and workers’ managed industries, and 
intelligently experimental. Dewey was quite to the left of most 
liberals, then and now. For example, he opposed Roosevelt's New 
Deal and the Democratic Party from the left. (For the relation 
between Dewey's pragmatist/experimentalist philosophy and 
anarchism see Price 2015.) 

Philosophically, both Trotsky and Dewey rejected supernatu- 
ralism or a divine basis for morality. They believed that morals 
were rooted in human activities, interests and institutions. Trotsky 
regarded himself as a “dialectical materialist,” while Dewey called 
himself an “empirical naturalist.” They believed that moral actions 
should be judged by their consequences, rather than by absolute 
standards. In this sense, “the ends justify the means.” But ends could 
only “justify” means if the means really resulted in desirable ends. 

Trotsky declared, “In practical life as in the historical move- 
ment, the end and the means constantly change places.” (19) This 
is “the dialectic interdependence between means and end.” (42) 
Likewise, Dewey referred to the “principle of interdependence of 
means and end.” (56) Means are good if they produce good ends 
(not just what someone claims will be good ends, but really results 
in them). Good, desirable, ends justify the means only if they can 
be reached by these means — and if they lead on to further, valued, 
means and ends. 

Neither Trotsky or Dewey looked to “final ends,” but Trotsky 
did propose a standard for judging ends. “The end is justified if it 
leads to increasing the power of man over nature and to the aboli- 
tion of the power of man over man.” (40) Dewey agreed with this 
standard: “Others than Marxists might accept this formulation of 
the end and hold it expresses the moral interest of society.” (56) 

Since Trotsky’s formulation can be interpreted in a patriarchal 
and “promethean’” fashion, let me rephrase it: The end is justified 
if it leads to increasing the ability of humans to satisfy their needs 
through productive interaction with nature and to the abolition 
of the power of some humans over others. Anarchists have held 
all sorts of views on philosophy and religion. Yet I think that most 
could agree with such an approach. However, it is extremely vague. 
Differences lie in the application of such abstractions. 


Trotsky’s Argument 
Trotsky’s argument may be summarized in this way: from time to 
time, oppressed and exploited humans have risen up against their 
rulers. Whether slaves or colonized people or the modern work- 
ing class, this resistance is justified. It may require mass violence, 
killing, sacrifice and suffering, the accidental deaths of bystanders, 
and all sorts of terrible things we otherwise want to avoid — but 
if necessary to liberate oppressed humanity, then we should not 
reject such means or despise those who use them. 

He refused to equate “a slave-owner who through cunning 
and violence shackles a slave in chains, and a slave who through 
cunning or violence breaks his chains.” (33) In the fight against 
the fascists in the Spanish civil war of 1936-39, “Whoever accepts 


the end — victory over Franco, must accept the means: civil war 
with its wake of horrors and crimes.” (31) He pointed out that 
the Spanish anarchists waged violent war against the fascist forces. 

This does not mean that all means are acceptable. 

That is permissible... which really leads to the liberation of 

mankind. ... The great revolutionary end spurns those base 

means and ways which set one part of the working class 
against other parts, or attempt to 
make the masses happy without their 
participation; or lower the faith of the 
masses in themselves and their orga- 
nization, replacing it with worship for 
the ‘leaders.’ Primarily and irreconcil- 
ably, revolutionary morality rejects 
servility in relation to the bour- 
geoisie and haughtiness in relation 

to the toilers. ... The liberation of 

the workers can come only through 

the workers themselves. There is, 
therefore, no greater crime than 
deceiving the masses, ... in a word, 

doing what the Stalinists do. (41-43) 

As an anarchist I agree with these statements — in the abstract. 
Violence and armed struggle tend to be necessary when the ex- 
ploited rise up and fight for liberation. But methods should not 
be used which discourage self-organization and self-reliance by the 
struggling people. This is well-argued and well-said. 

But does it actually apply to the theory and practice of Lenin 
and Trotsky? Such arguments justify revolution, but do they justify 
the creation of a one-party police state? This is what Lenin and 
Trotsky built before Lenin died, Trotsky was exiled, and Stalin 
solidified his rule. Trotsky claimed, “The October Revolution... 
replaced the bureaucracy with self-government of the toilers.” (28) 
“The Bolshevik Party... told the toilers the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” (38) These claims were false, and he 
had to know it. 

The Leninists did not state that their one-party dictatorship 
was a temporary measure due to difficult objective conditions; 
rather they justified it in principle. Even when in opposition in 
the Soviet Union, Trotsky and his Left Opposition continued to 
support one-party rule. Such a state meant that the workers and 
peasants were powerless to develop alternate political policies, to 
chose among competing programs, and to govern themselves. It was 
not revolution (as liberals claim) but the party-state dictatorship 
which resulted in Stalinist state capitalism. (Trotskyists sometime 
point out that Trotsky eventually came to supporta sort of pluralis- 
tic, multi-tendency democracy in revived soviets and councils — in 
the 1938 “Transitional Program.” This is true, but he never wrote 
that Lenin and he had been wrong to adopt a one-party system 
nor explained why they had made this error.) 

‘Trotsky said that the masses of workers and peasants should 
not be romanticized. Sometimes they are revolutionary, but often 
they are passive, beaten down, or even reactionary. Therefore 
a revolutionary minority should organize itself to fight for its 
program, to seek to persuade the rest of the working people. So 
far, like many anarchists, | would agree. This is in the tradition 
of the Bakuninists, the platformists, the Spanish FAI, or today’s 
especifistas. But Trotsky concluded that “a centralized organization 
of the vanguard is indispensable.... The internal democracy of a 
revolutionary party... must be supplemented and bounded by 
centralism.” (49) Why centralism (rule by a few from a center)? 


In some ways Dewey 

was more radical than 
Trotsky... For Dewey, the 
liberation of humanity 
was not possible without 
individual participation 
in collective decision- 
making, through local 
communities, voluntary 
associations, and workers 
self-managed industries. 
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Leninism resulted in 
Stalinism not because 
it had a revolution 
but because, believing 


Why not a democratic federation? His view was consistent with 
the highly centralized vision of socialism which Lenin and Trotsky 
(and other Marxists) held, and aimed to create in Russia. Their 
aim was a centralized economy managed by a centralized state 
controlled by a centralized party. 

Trotsky went on: “If the dictatorship of 
the proletariat means anything at all, then it 
means that the vanguard of the class is armed 
with the resources of the state in order to repel 
dangers, including those emanating from the 
backward layers of the proletariat itself” (My 


that they knew the emphasis; 49) The “backward layers” are those 
final Truth and had workers who do not agree with the party. 
a highly centralized This is not the rule of the working class but 


vision of socialism, they 
established a dictatorship 
of their party over the 
working people. 
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the dictatorship of a minority (the vanguard 
party) over the proletariat—and everyone else. 
Presumably the “vanguard of the class” has 
the right to use a state to dominate everyone 
because it alone knows the Truth. 


John Dewey’s Argument 
Dewey and Trotsky shared many values as well as underlying 
philosophical premises. From an anarchist perspective, in some 
ways Dewey was more radical than Trotsky. Dewey rejected state 
socialism in favor of British guild socialism (a reformist version of 
anarcho-syndicalism). To Trotsky, democracy was only instrumental. 
“For a Marxist, the question has always been: democracy for what? 
for which program?” (49) This fit with the centralized vision of 
socialism held by the Leninists. For Dewey, radical democracy was 
a central value. He believed the liberation of humanity was not 
possible without individual participation in collective decision- 
making, through local communities, voluntary associations, and 
workers’ self-managed industries. This was more than a form of 
state; it was “democracy as a way of life.” (In my view, anarchy 
would be participatory democracy without a state.) 

But Dewey (wrongly, I believe) objected to Trotsky’s belief in 
the class struggle and revolution. Surely, Dewey felt, each situation 
should be examined in its concrete reality, on its own merits, rather 
than assuming that revolution was generally needed. Sometimes it 
was but often it was not. To assume otherwise, as Trotsky did, was 
to abandon the method of “intelligence” for that of “force,” Dewey 
held. Instead, he charged, Trotsky arbitrarily and dogmatically 
insisted on the class struggle and revolution as absolutes. 

One would expect, then, that with the idea of the liberation 

of mankind as the end-in-view, there would be an examina- 

tion of all means that are likely to attain this end without 

any fixed preconception as to what they must be, and that 

every suggested means would be weighed and judged on the 

express ground of the consequences it is likely to produce. 

But this is not the course adopted in Mr. Trotsky’s further 

discussion. (57) 

This criticism would apply just as much to any revolutionary 
socialist as to Trotsky, such as revolutionary anarchist-socialists or 
anti-statist/libertarian Marxists. It overlooks the enormous amount 
of experience that Marxists and anarchists have had with revolu- 
tions and near-revolutions. Marx as well as Bakunin lived through 
the European revolution of 1848 and the Paris Commune of 1871 
and wrote about them. Kropotkin wrote a history of the French 
Revolution. Trotsky himself was a leader of the Russian Revolution 
and author of a major history of the revolution. He also studied 
and wrote about revolutionary events in Germany, China and 


Spain, among other places. There is a library of anarchist writings 
on both the Russian and Spanish revolutions. 

These revolutionary anarchists and Marxists came to the 
conclusion that the capitalist class will not give up its wealth and 
power without a fight, and that the capitalist state, which is its 
main defense, has to be overthrown and dismantled. If capitalism 
is to be replaced, even in formal “democracies,” forceful revolu- 
tion will become necessary. (This is not a question in itself of how 
much violence is necessary, which does depend on circumstances.) 

It is possible to argue that these theorists have been mistaken 
in their conclusions — but not to deny that their generalizations 
were developed on the basis of a great deal of experience and 
experimentation. A focus on the failures of Leninism — and its 
failure has been pretty clear — can lead to overlooking the history 
of “democratic socialism” with its peaceful, gradual, electoral 
strategies. These strategies have repeatedly led to defeat, electoral 
losses, the ascension of neoliberalism, the rise of fascism and the 
discrediting of socialism. 


Determinism and Indeterminism 
Still, Dewey has a point when he critiques Trotsky for his absolutist 
thinking, expressed most clearly in his determinist confidence in 
the inevitability of socialism. Trotsky wrote of 

That inner dialectic which until now has appeared in a 

succession of determined stages in all revolutions... The 

inevitability under certain historic conditions of the Soviet 

Thermidor. [Stalinist reaction — WP] ... The inevitability of 

the downfall of bourgeois democracy and its morality. (23) 

Lenin and Trotsky and their comrades thought that they could 
be absolutely certain about the future, about their knowledge of 
the Truth. Above all else, this justified — to themselves at least — the 
rule of a righteous minority over the rest of the workers, including 
the “backward layers of the proletariat.” (I believe that this belief, 
like their centralism, was rooted in aspects of Marx’s Marxism.) 

Today however it would be hard to defend the idea that it is 
certain that socialist revolution will happen — inevitably — before 
ecological catastrophe or nuclear war. The only part of this passage 
that I agree with is that we live “in a world where only change is 
invariable.” (23) Further, “inevitability” implies that people cannot 
really choose socialism as a free decision; therefore revolution, like 
all history, is not something which people do, but which happens 
to them. This is different from the probabilistic analysis that certain 
forces are pushing the oppressed toward socialist revolution and 
other forces are resisting it. 

Trotsky asserted that his comrades “know how to swim against 
the current in the deep conviction that the new historic flood will 
carry them to the other shore.” (43) There probably will be “a new 
historic flood” (a revolutionary movement) but it may or may not 
carry us “to the other shore” (socialism). We have to choose whether 
or not to risk the swim. 

Dewey appears to go in the other direction, toward indetermin- 
ism. Not as a matter of his formal theory, but he wrote as if each 
revolutionary situation will be unique — there is little or nothing 
to be learned from previous revolutions. Supposedly there is no 
reason to expect conditions to repeat themselves. Yet, time and again 
rebellions have been defeated due to the resistance of the ruling class 
which mobilized the forces of its state. Repeatedly the ruling rich 
have organized fascist gangs, motivated the military to overthrow 
civilian governments, cancelled elections, sabotaged the economy, 
and set up dictatorships — until the working class and others have 
been beaten down. But liberals think that perhaps this time things 


will be different. Perhaps this time the capitalist class will permit 
itself to be “democratically” voted out of its wealth, standing, and 
power. Or so Dewey seems to have thought (and Bernie Sanders 
and Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez believe today). 

More generally, indeterminism is just as bad as a hard deter- 
minism. We are not free unless we can make choices. Choices are 
not real unless we can say with reasonable probability what the 
consequences of different acts are likely to be. We can predict with 
reasonable accuracy the increasing danger of global climate change 
or economic collapse. That is why revolution should be chosen. 
But suppose it were more likely that industrial capitalism will 
right itself and return to an era of prosperity, peace and stability. 
Then it would be wrong to advocate revolution, with its suffering 
and dangers. Unfortunately, the first, threatening, future is more 
probable. A refusal to generalize from past experience is not “intel- 
ligence,” it is willful blindness. 


The Popular Front and Victor Serge 
Other issues were raised in the pamphlet, many of which were just 
mentioned without discussion. This included disputes between 
Trotsky and the anarchists. He mentioned, in passing, “Kronstadt 
and Makhno” (34) without expanding on them. Both refer to 
examples of Bolshevik treachery and murderous repression, which 
anarchists have condemned and Trotsky had defended. 

Trotsky also pointed out that, during the civil war of the thir- 
ties, Spanish anarchists were in a coalition government together 
with reformist socialists, Stalinists and pro-capitalist parties — the 
“Popular Front.” In my opinion, the main anarchist organizations 
(the syndicalist union federation and the FAI) betrayed their 
principles in doing this and passed up the opportunity to make 
a revolution. As Trotsky wrote, they subordinated the revolution 
to “the salvaging of this very same bourgeois democracy which 
prepared fascism’s success.” (27) 

In this case, Trotsky’s criticism was correct — but so was that 
of a minority of revolutionary anarchists who also condemned this 
betrayal, such as the Friends of Durruti Group. Anyway, this does 
not justify Lenin and Trotsky’s policies in the Russian Revolution. 

In the second, follow-up, essay, Trotsky makes a vicious and 
unprovoked attack on Victor Serge, who had translated the first 
essay. A former comrade of Trotsky’s, he had gone from anarchism 
to Leninism and had supported Trotsky’s anti-Stalinist opposi- 
tion. Trotsky and he broke over various issues, including Serge’s 
(mistaken) support of the participation in the Spanish Popular 
Front of the anarchists and the POUM (a revolutionary party). 
The first essay had been published in French with an anonymous 
“prospectus.” This summary had distorted and criticized Trotsky’s 
views. Trotsky drew the conclusion that this had been done by 
Serge. Serge denied any knowledge of the prospectus. Trotsky still 
furiously denounced him in much of this supplementary essay. He 
accused Serge of still being influenced by anarchism and not see- 
ing the need for the centralized party. In fact, Serge was no longer 
an anarchist, but Trotsky’s attack on him was grossly unfair and 
irrational. It reflected his authoritarianism. 


Conclusion 
Onan abstract level, anarchists may agree with Trotsky and Dewey 
on the interdependence of means and ends in political struggle. In 
Dewey's terms, “The liberation of mankind is the end to be striven 
for. In any legitimate sense of ‘moral, it is a moral end.” (59) 
Means must be used which are productive of this end. Anarchists 
can further agree with Trotsky on the justification of the exploited 


and oppressed people of the world revolting against their domina- 
tion and using force and violence to free themselves. A great deal 
of historical experience has demonstrated that the revolution of 
the working class and all oppressed is the only practical means of 
achieving human liberation. 

But this must only include methods which encourage self- 
reliance and self-consciousness for the working people. It must 
not, in Trotsky’s phrasing, “attempt to make the masses happy 
without their participation,” because “the liberation of the workers 
can come only through the workers themselves.” The liberation 
of humanity means a self-managed, radically democratic, freely 
cooperative society, not the dictatorship of an enlightened few. 
Leninism did result in Stalinism, not because it had a revolution 
but because, believing that they knew the final Truth and had a 
highly centralized vision of socialism, they established a dictatorship 
of their party over the working people. “To base ends correspond 
base means.” (27) 
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Kentucky Coal Miners Win Pay 
After Second Rail Blockade 


BY JOHN KALWAIC 
In January 2020, coal miners owed thousands in back wages by 
Quest Energy blockaded train tracks in Pike County, Kentucky. 
The blockade prevented trains from shipping coal out of the mine. 
This was similar to a blockade that happened in the summer of 
2019 in Harlan County, Kentucky. 

In Harlan County, coal miners from the Black Jewel mining 
company blockaded railroad tracks after being owed months of 
back wages after the company went bankrupt, laid off the miners, 
but kept shipping coal even though they were refusing to pay the 
workers who had mined it. The Black Jewel miners then decided 
to form a blockade and encampment until their wages were paid, 
as each corporate entity insisted that they were not responsible for 
paying the miners. 

In the Pike County blockade, the miners were all still techni- 
cally working at the Quest Energy mine, but Quest had not paid 
the miners despite still being in business. Pike County miners 
decided to blockade the rail tracks because they had received their 
last paycheck in December 2019. 

The Harlan County blockade went on for months and received 
a good deal of community support, including from environmental- 
ists and local anarchists. The Pike County blockade also received 
some support but ran into confrontations with miners who did 
not support the blockade. But while the Harlan County blockade 
ended with the workers’ pay still undecided, the Pike County 
blockade ended with a victory for the miners — at least for the 
ones who remained on the blockade. In both cases, workers used 
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direct action to get unpaid wages, rather than going through a Spring 2020 


bureaucratic labor system to get their pay. 
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BY FREDERICK BATZLER AND GABRIEL KUHN 

In this article, we intend to do two things: 1. Explain the signifi- 
cant changes in Swedish labor law implemented in the summer 
of 2019, particularly the strong restrictions on the right to strike 
and other industrial action — not least because these changes re- 
flect an international trend to curb the power of labor unions. 2. 
Discuss the question of how syndicalists ought to respond to this. 
This discussion will concern the present state and future of the 
syndicalist movement not just in Sweden but in other countries 
of the Global North as well. 

Our views are shaped by our experiences as active members 
in the syndicalist Sveriges Arbetares Centralorganisation (SAC), 
the Central Organization of Workers in Sweden. 


Part I: A Short History of the SAC 

The SAC was founded in 1910 following the biggest labor conflict 
in Swedish history, the so-called “Big Strike” (Storstrejken) of 1909, 
which involved workers in almost all industries and lasted for more 
than three months. In the end, none of the workers’ demands were 
met. Radicals were disappointed with how Landsorganisationen 
(LO), Sweden’s biggest trade union confederation, handled and 
ended the conflict. These workers decided to establish a union 
based on syndicalist principles, modeled on organizations such 
as the French Confédération Générale du Travail (CGT) and 
the Industrial Workers of the World. To this day, the trenches 
between LO, closely tied to the Social Democratic Party, and the 
SAC remain deep. 

The “central” in the name of the SAC is somewhat misleading. 
It doesn’t refer to the organizational structure, which is strictly fed- 
eral with locals enjoying a high degree of independence. It rather 
refers to the syndicalist principle of unity across industries. Like 
other syndicalist organizations, the SAC accepts members from all 
trades. In its founding documents, it commits itself to “socialist 
principles” and the “fight against capitalism.” 

Most early members worked in stonemasonry, construction, 
forestry and mining. In the organization's early years the local in 
Kiruna, a mining town in the far north, had more members than 
any other. Overall membership peaked in 1924 at 37,000. 

Membership dwindled during World War I], when Sweden 
was ruled by a wartime coalition and emergency laws. Workplace 
organizing was difficult and many SAC members were persecuted 
for protesting the politics of appeasement that characterized Swe- 
den’s relationship to Nazi Germany until 1943. Arbetaren, the 
SAC’s newspaper, was Sweden’s most-confiscated publication 
during that time. 

After the war, the SAC was weakened but still functioning. 
Since almost all of Europe’s other syndicalist organizations had 
been crushed or forced into exile, the SAC took on a leading role 
in the international syndicalist movement. Already in 1938, the 
secretariat of the International Workers’ Association (IWA), which 
the SAC was a founding member of, had moved to Stockholm. 
It remained there until 1953, when the relationship between the 
SAC and the IWA became increasingly strained due to the SAC’s 


so-called “new orientation” (yorientering). Essentially, key figures 


within the organization felt that the SAC needed 
to provide a viable alternative to LO ifit wanted to 
survive. Clinging to anarcho-syndicalist principles 
was deemed counterproductive, as it seemed to 
neglect the political and economic developments 
of the postwar era. Particularly controversial was 
the establishment of an unemployment fund 
subsidized by the Swedish state. In 1958 the SAC was forced to 
leave the IWA. Today, the SAC is part of the Red and Black Co- 
ordination, an informal network of syndicalist organizations with 
no affiliation to the [WA. 

During the 1960s, many young radicals discovered the SAC 
as a useful tool for broad leftist organizing, which changed the 
organizations makeup and orientation. At the 2002 SAC con- 
gress, resolutions were passed that demanded a stronger focus on 
workplace organizing. The tension between “political” and “union” 
activism remains unresolved, however. 

Today, the SAC has about 3,000 members. Despite a significant 
drop in membership over the last decades, the organization is still 
able to influence debate and challenge employers. The new labor 
laws are explicitly aimed at it and other independent unions, such 
as the Dockworkers Union (Hamnarbetarforbundet). However, 
the SAC’s role in workplace organizing is modest. While there are 
examples of successful SAC shops at some workplaces, most mem- 
bers are the only syndicalists at their workplace. The percentage of 
“sympathy members” is high, meaning members who espouse the 
syndicalist tradition but have little need for or interest in work- 
place organizing. The SAC has also had difficulties in adapting its 
organizational structure not only to the dwindling membership 
but also to new conditions in the labor market. Bureaucratization 
and internal conflicts have taken their toll as well. We will return to 
what this means for the future of the organization — and syndical- 
ism in general — in the second part of this article. First, however, 
an overview of the new Swedish labor laws. 


The Right to Strike in Sweden 
In order to understand the impact of the new legislation, we have 
to look at the legal situation that existed before the changes. As 
we will show, it greatly influenced syndicalist organizing strategy 
in Sweden. 

The right to strike rests ona solid constitutional foundation in 
Sweden. Article 2:14 of the Swedish Constitution (Sveriges Riksdag, 
2016, 69) states: “A trade union or an employer or employers’ as- 
sociation shall be entitled to take industrial action unless otherwise 
provided in an act of law or under an agreement.” 

This means, essentially, that strikes are allowed as long as they 
are not explicitly prohibited by a legal act or collective agreement. 
Before the new legislation in 2019, there were few such limitations, 
the most notable found in the Co-Determination in the Workplace 
Act (Medbestaimmandelagen), which prohibits parties to a collec- 
tive agreement from taking industrial action in all but a few cases. 
Because independent unions such as the SAC and the Dockwork- 
ers Union rarely signed collective agreements, this statute seldom 
applied to them. 

This served independent unions well. It meant that, in most 
cases, industrial action could be taken as long as the union gave a 
seven-day notice to the National Mediation Office (Medlingsinsti- 
tutet). f a company tried to fire a union member, withhold wages, 
or otherwise upset the union, there were very few legal limitations 
on using the strike weapon if there was no collective agreement 
between the parties. Swedish law does not require proportionality 


between a grievance and the action taken against it. It is perfectly 
legal to call a general strike over a minor grievance, if calling a 
strike hasn't been made illegal by other means. 


The Activist Approach 

For many years, the Dockworkers Union used this situation to their 
advantage. The union was established in the 1970s as a breakaway 
from the LO-afhiliated Transport Workers Union (Transportar- 
betareforbundet). The main reason for the split concerned union 
democracy. To this day, the dockworkers uphold a strong rank- 
and-file tradition where members vote on strike decisions and the 
signing of collective agreements. This put them at odds with the 
top-down framework of the reformist unions in LO. 

Although the Dockworkers Union organizes the majority of 
workers in many ports, the employers used to only sign collective 
agreements with the Transport Workers Union. This excluded the 
Dockworkers Union from national negotiations over wages and 
benefits, but it also meant that its members were not bound by the 
no-strike provisions of the Co-Determination in the Workplace 
Act. The dockworkers were free to strike over any issue, which, 
considering their numbers, posed a serious threat to the employ- 
ers. This allowed them to resolve most conflicts through informal 
and local agreements, which also kept the rank-and-file tradition 
intact. It was hardly ever necessary to call a strike, the threat alone 
helped to strengthen their position. 

The SAC followed a similar approach but had to apply a dif- 
ferent strategy, considering that syndicalists are often but a small 
minority at their workplace. Yet even a handful of syndicalists 
could wield considerable influence by making use of their right 
to industrial action and calling in support from outside activists 
and other SAC members. Especially smaller businesses concerned 
about their brand, like local restaurants, were highly vulnerable to 
these kinds of actions. 

In the early 2000s, the SAC was involved in several high- 
profile conflicts, during which hundreds of activists would picket 
a business in support of a member. Such conflicts reinforced the 
unions militant reputation that characterizes its public image to 
this day. This reputation also caused more than a few companies to 
yield to SAC demands even before any strike notice was given. The 
downside of this approach was that it did not necessarily contribute 
to building long-term influence in the workplace. 


The New Legislation 
The legal framework that we present here might seem puzzling, 
especially given that the Co-Determination in the Workplace Act 
has been in place since the 1970s. Why wouldn't the mainstream 
unions fight legislation that seems to reward independent unions 
with a beneficial position? The answer lies in what is known as the 
“Swedish Model.” 

In labor politics, the Swedish Model hinges on strong unions 
that organize a majority of the workers in the country. They enter 
into national collective agreements with employers’ organizations, 
which means that collective agreements define almost the entire 
labor market. While the labor conditions stipulated in the agree- 
ments apply to all workers, no matter their union affiliation, only 
the members of the unions that signed it were forced to refrain from 
industrial action before the new legislation of 2019 was passed. This 
has, historically, created a strong incentive for employers to always 
negotiate with the majority union at any particular workplace. 
Had they signed collective agreements to their favor with weak, 
compromising minority unions they would have faced a majority 


workforce allowed to go on strike, and calling for solidarity actions, 
over any issue. That is why the generous legal leeway for industrial 
action was an integral part of a system that secured the power of 
mainstream unions. The benefits it gave to independent unions 
such as the SAC and the Dockworkers Union simply were a price 
that had to be paid. 

It is a common misconception that the reason for the new 
legislation was a conflict that began in 2016 in the port of Gothen- 
burg, a stronghold of the Dockworkers Union. The Confederation 
of Swedish Enterprise (Svenskt Naringsliv) had demanded limita- 
tions on the right to strike for decades. It was the bureaucratic 
degeneration and overall weakening of the mainstream unions that 
eventually undermined labor's defenses. When the Dockworkers 
Union in Gothenburg acted in 2016 against the notoriously anti- 
union container terminal operating company APM Terminals (a 
subsidiary of logistics giant Maersk), it was simply used as a pretense 
to launch an all-out assault on the right to strike. 

Sadly, the Confederation of Swedish Enterprise managed 
to convince LO to present a common proposal to the Swedish 
government — led by the Social Democrats — that would limit the 
right to strike for unions without collective agreements. At a joint 
press conference, the organizations presented their solution to the 
Gothenburg conflict. Essentially, they wanted to adda provision to 
the Co-Determination in the Workplace Act prohibiting industrial 
action against employers that have signed a collective agreement 
for any union, unless it wanted to sign a collective agreement of 
their own. The proposal also included a provision prohibiting 
industrial action during legal disputes, for example concerning 
wrongful terminations. 

The mainstream unions tried to sell the new legislation as having 
no consequences for anyone but independent unions such as the 
SAC and the Dockworkers Union. But while it is true that the im- 
mediate effects of the new legislation are mainly felt by independent 
unions, the strength of the mainstream unions will undoubtedly 


Protest outside the LO union federation offices. The garbage bags are 
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LO and employer organizations. Photo: Fanny Hokby 
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Despite the new legislation, 
there remain plenty of 
things for syndicalists 

to do in Sweden, from 
wildcat strikes and 
blockades to slowdowns 
and sick-ins. All that is 
required is commitment, 


thoughtfulness and 


imagination. * 
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be affected in the long run. The main reason is a much-reduced 
incentive for employers to negotiate only with majority unions. 
With the new legislation, it becomes more difficult for any union 
to put pressure on companies that sign collective agreements with 
yellow unions or try to find the best possible deal for themselves by 
pitting unions against one another, choosing to sign with whoever 
makes the most compromising offer. 

We can illustrate this with an example. 
There has been much talk about plans by the 
notoriously anti-union retail giantAmazon 
to establish itself in Sweden. If Amazon 
does decide to set up shop somewhere in 
the country, the new legislation would al- 
low it to find a “company-friendly” union, 
sign a lousy agreement with them, hold all 
their workers to it, and wave it in the face of 
those who wanted to take industrial action 
in the case of grievances. Even established 
mainstream unions, such as the Transport 
Workers Union, which would presumably try to organize the 
warehouse workers, would be severely limited in helping their 
members during labor conflicts. 

Employers will not let the opportunity to shop around for 
“good union deals” pass them by. Yellow unions will spring up 
like mushrooms, offering lucrative agreements to companies. It’s 
quite astounding how LO and other mainstream labor associations 
choose to ignore and deny these inevitable developments. 


Responding to the changes 

The Dockworkers’ Union reacted to the proposal for the new legis- 
lation by calling an all-out strike, demanding a national collective 
agreement. After a few days, the employers’ resistance caved, and 
the dockworkers celebrated their first national collective agreement 
since they split from the Transport Workers Union fifty years ago. 
Since their agreement is identical to the agreement signed by the 
Transport Workers Union before, it can be assumed that the em- 
ployer will be forced to apply both agreements. This, however, is 
yet to be tried by the Swedish Labor Court. The challenge for the 
Dockworkers Union is now to maintain its strong rank-and-file 
tradition, since they have become part of the system of collective 
agreements and its stern no-strike provisions. 

For the SAC, the situation is different. Spread out over many 
industries, rarely organizing more than a handful of workers at one 
workplace, and far from being “company-friendly,” signing collec- 
tive agreements except for tactical reasons is not on the agenda. 
But the new legislation poses serious obstacles to the strategy of 
high-profile minority actions outlined above. Gone are the days 
when a handful of syndicalists could stir up a massive confrontation 
with the support of outside activists and still stay within the limits 
of the law. Getting people, especially the majority of workers at a 
workplace, to join in unlawful action requires organizing strate- 
gies that have largely been absent within the SAC. In that sense, 
the new legislation has exposed a major organizational weakness. 
Under the old legislation the SAC became complacent, as “deep 
organizing” wasn’t necessary to engage in industrial action. 

This was further amplified by the fact that there are no stipula- 
tions in Swedish Labor Law that regulate the formal establishing 
of a labor union. Three workers can sit down on a lunch break, 
decide to forma union, adopt bylaws, and instantly have legal union 
status. This means that a handful of syndicalists at a workplace can 
get bargaining rights without having to go through any kind of 


formal process of recognition. Employers are forced to recognize 
even the smallest of unions and enter into negotiations over issues 
raised by its members. Within the SAC, this has solidified into 
what we can call the “staple strategy of the formal mass union.” 

With the new legislation in place, some SAC members are 
looking into adopting tactics that utilize collective agreements 
while navigating around the no-strike provisions. This could, for 
example, be achieved by demanding collective agreements with 
short run times and short terms of notice. It would allow for 
industrial action during negotiations and only lead to temporary 
restrictions if a collective agreement indeed gets signed. While the 
agreement is in place, union activities could then focus on “soft 
actions,” such as signing petitions or collective visits to the boss’s 
office. These could be first steps in building collective agency, a 
necessary requirement for more extensive workers’ action after the 
agreement's termination. 

Such a legalistic strategy might be suitable in some situations, 
but it will need to be supplemented by others if the SAC wants 
to remain an influential force on the labor market. With the new 
legislation in place, we are forced to look outside the box more 
than ever. Any strategy that hinges on legal loopholes also hinges on 
the premise of establishing a formal union shop at the workplace. 
Within the SAC, organizing is often exclusively described as the 
process of establishing workplace shops (sektioner, or “sections,” 
in SAC talk). To make this concrete: when SAC members call the 
office and ask how to best organize at their workplace, they will 
most likely be encouraged to recruit two more syndicalists and form 
a union shop. But what then? It might be more promising — not 
least considering the new legislation — to reserve the, undoubtedly 
important, formal organizing process fora later stage and begin with 
discussing grievances with other workers, building trust, forming 
caucuses, and engaging in creative forms of protest. 

Given the decline in membership, there have been heated 
discussions within the SAC in recent years about how to reverse 
this trend. The staple strategy of the formal mass union has been 
the key component of most proposals, no matter how much they 
differed in detail. Little attention has been given to ways of organiz- 
ing that do not put the formal aspect first. This ties into general 
problems we see in the syndicalist movement — a discussion we 
will turn to now. 


Part Il: The Future of Syndicalism 
While it is clearly troubling when the legal options for industrial 
action are curtailed, it is, in fact, not necessarily tragic for syndical- 
ism. Syndicalist organizations should not allow the law to dictate 
their actions. Their actions should be dictated by what is possible, 
justifiable and effective. Despite the new legislation, there remain 
plenty of things for syndicalists to do in Sweden, from wildcat 
strikes and blockades to slowdowns and sick-ins. All that is required 
is commitment, thoughtfulness and imagination. 

We are facing a curious contradiction, not only in Sweden. 
On the one hand, the objective conditions for a renewal of the 
syndicalist tradition are very favorable: mainstream unions have 
lost power and influence; they are largely unable to integrate the 
“precariat” into its ranks, that is, the “unorganizable” workers 
who helped syndicalist unions to become mass organizations in 
the early twentieth century. Class divides are becoming more and 
more pronounced, capitalism has lost its credibility among large 
parts of the population, and direct-democratic principles as well 
as horizontal organizing are popular with social movements. We 
also find new forms of workers’ movements and organizations 


around the globe that champion syndicalist principles such as 
collective decision-making, federalism, and direct action. (See, for 
example, Immanuel Ness, ed., New Forms of Worker Organization: 
The Syndicalist and Autonomist Restoration of Class-Struggle Union- 
ism, PM Press, 2014.) On the other hand, the existing syndicalist 
organizations hardly benefit from these developments. A golden 
opportunity seems to be sweeping by them. 

Why? The repression and hostility that syndicalist organizations 
encounter from politicians, the media, and mainstream unions area 
factor but only part of the explanation. The most serious problems 
lie in the syndicalist movement itself. If, for matters of simplifica- 
tion, we want to distinguish between “ideological syndicalism” and 
“real syndicalism,” the former has turned cliquish, paranoid and 
self-marginalizing, while the latter has become bureaucratic, stale, 
and without vision. Real syndicalism often replicates what we ac- 
cuse mainstream parties and unions of (left-leaning ones included), 
namely, being more concerned with the formal mass union than 
with developing an organizational structure that responds to the 
challenges of the times we are living in. To do “more of the same” 
seems to be the most common answer when addressing low mem- 
bership numbers, a weak public profile, the lack of influence on 
the labor market, and the absence of actual workplace organizing. 
Syndicalists often prefer to bemoan a time when early-twentieth- 
century approaches to mobilization and collective action worked, 
rather than thinking of approaches that might work today. 

Both ideological and real syndicalism cling to the idea of the 
formal mass union as a competitor to mainstream unions even 
though there is only one syndicalist organization in the world today 
that can reasonably argue to be a mass union, namely the Spanish 
CGT, which has around 100,000 members and is the country’s 
fourth-biggest. Mind you, the CGT remains an outsider in the 
international syndicalist movement, often accused of “reformism” 
or even “treachery” by the keepers of the grail. Relative to the 
population of the country, the SAC is in fact the world’s second- 
biggest syndicalist union. Most of the others are miniscule and, 
often enough, have nothing to do with actual union practices such 
as establishing shops, negotiating salaries, or seeking to improve 
working conditions. 

Today, syndicalist organizations don’t often provide satisfying 
answers to workers eager to rebel against their bosses and the injus- 
tices built into the capitalist system. To many workers, the idea of 
the formal mass union seems neither realistic nor attractive. Labor 
unions mean nothing to them because they have proven irrelevant 
to their lives, especially if they are temporary and undocumented 
workers. In the best case, these workers see unions as institutions 
run by professionals who assist them but who they have nothing 
in common with. Hardly any see them as vehicles of radical social 
change. The union has become a kind of insurance company, and, 
seenas such, mainstream unions have clear advantages over syndical- 
ist unions: they have bigger membership numbers, are represented 
at more workplaces, and enjoy the backing of powerful political 
players. Syndicalists could gain points among those workers who 
arent satisfied with the insurance company model and ready to 
strike at the bosses, but it is exactly the attachment to the staple 
strategy of the formal mass union that prohibits them from doing 
so. Many SAC members, for example, argue for a better, “more 
radical,” version of the formal mass union, but the organizational 
structure they subscribe to differs little from that of mainstream 
unions. They are caught in a limbo between what they want but 
cannot be, and what they can but do not want to do. 


SAC members held protests across Sweden, including this ‘sit-down 
strike” by the Nyképing local. Photo: Jonatan Oke 


We think that it is time to question syndicalism’s focus on the 
formal mass union as its organizational core. After all, the mass 
union is only a means to an end. It must not be confused with 
the end itself. Syndicalism’s ultimate goal has always been to over- 
come capitalism and create a classless society based on libertarian 
socialist principles. In order to do so, syndicalists were to sharpen 
the divisions between the classes, radicalize the workforce, and 
provide glimpses of a better world to come. It is worth revisiting 
classical texts. Rudolf Rocker wrote in Anarcho-Syndicalism: Theory 
and Practice: 

The syndicate ... is the unified organization of labor and has 

for its purpose the defense of the interests of the producers 

within existing society and the preparing for and the practical 
carrying out of the reconstruction of social life after the 
pattern of socialism. It has, therefore, a double purpose: 1. as 
the fighting organization of the workers against the employers 
to enforce the demands of the workers for the safeguarding 
and raising of their standard of living; 2. as the school for the 
intellectual training of the workers to make them acquainted 
with the technical management of production and economic 
life in general so that when a revolutionary situation arises 
they will be capable of taking the socio-economic organism 
into their own hands and remarking it according to socialist 
principles. (Quoted from theanarchistlibrary.org. Rocker’ text 
was published in English in 1938 but based on texts written in 
German in the early 1920s.) 

The quote says nothing about doing any of the things that 
unions do after one hundred years of gradual incorporation into 
the capitalist system. In the 1920s, when Rocker wrote his text, 
labor unions were, first and foremost, what the name “union” sug- 
gests: organizations that brought workers together to fight for their 
rights. They werent institutionalized but engaged in concrete class 
struggle, and the means they employed were those that appeared 
most helpful. In that context, it was natural for syndicalists to 
subscribe to the mass union as their main organizing tool: mass 
organizing was possible and helped create a radical workers’ culture 
that challenged the capitalist order and provided glimpses of a dif- 
ferent life. Tragically, not only was this culture wiped out by fascism 
and World War II, but also, and this is of particular importance 
for our article, the social, political and economic conditions that 
allowed it to flourish. 

Our proposal might seem ironic: in order to save syndicalism’s 
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mass orientation, the focus on the formal mass union needs to be 
overcome. This is not an argument against syndicalist organizations 
as such. To the contrary, we believe that they can play a crucial 
role in building a mass working-class movement. But this requires 
redefining their purpose. Allow us to use a simple illustration: the 
impact that a labor union of a few hundred members can have is 
rather limited; but the impact that a coordinated collective of a 
few hundred militant labor organizers can have is huge. 

There are historical examples that support this assumption. The 
“revolutionary stewards” were mainstream union members with 
a radical agenda acting as ombudsmen in key German industries 
during World War I. By organizing strikes in the war industry 
and forming clandestine workers’ councils, they paved the way 
for the German Revolution of 1918-1919, in which they played 
a leading role. (See Gabriel Kuhn, ed., Al Power to the Councils! A 
Documentary History of the German Revolution of 1918-1919 [PM 
Press, 2012] and Ralf Hoffrogge, Working-Class Politics in the Ger- 
man Revolution: Richard Miiller, the Revolutionary Shop Stewards 
and the Origins of the Council Movement [Brill, 2014.]) 

The concept of a “militant minority” among working-class or- 
ganizers has a bad reputation in anarcho-syndicalist circles because 
ofits historical link to Bolshevism and communist party organizing. 
(For the concept of the “militant minority,” see Earl C. Ford and 
William Z. Foster, Syndicalism [1912; 1990 Kerr reprint available 
from ASR]; foran anarcho-syndicalist critique see Jon Bekken, “The 
Tragedy of Fosterism,” in ASR#31 [2001].) Yet there is a difference 
between proposing a “militant minority” as a strategy, and stating 
the fact that 3,000 SAC members spread out over almost the same 
number of workplaces constitute a “militant minority” that can 
act most effectively with strategies at hand that acknowledge this 
reality. In our view, a collective of militant working-class organizers 
does not necessarily mean Leninist vanguardism. Instead, we see 
militant working-class organizers as radicals who support workers 
in building collective agency so as to determine their own faith. 

A syndicalist organization should train militant workplace 
organizers and coordinate, document and evaluate their actions 
— not as a top-down exercise, but as an organic process, embed- 
ded in working-class life and culture. This is what distinguishes 


Global Textile Workers Conference 
continued from page 7 

Capitalism gives rise to many intermediaries at a global level, so 
it is often difficult to decide who to address union demands to. 
This is particularly the case in the textile industry, where many 
brands use subcontractors which, in turn, subcontract to other 
companies and factories. 

Workers rights are often violated through subcontracting. The 
Federation of Garment Workers Union in Myanmar responds to 
disputes with solidarity throughout the different companies or 
workplaces, blocking activity until those responsible are willing 
to negotiate. Beside government repression, the FGWU finds 
that many employers get rid of the union problem by closing one 
company and opening a new one in record time. 

The conference also examined the organizational forms and 
their membership. The involvement of women workers stands 
out (80 to 90% of the members in many of the unions present) 
and the inability to pay dues in many cases. This is the situation 
for many of the 1,500 members of the Dabindu Collective in Sri 
Lanka, which was previously an association and became a union 
in 2019. The Ceylon Mercantile Union explained that its financial 
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SAC members joined the global strike for the future in September 2019. 
This image is of Norrképing’s SAC local. Photo: Sebastian Carlsson. 


a syndicalist approach both from party politics and mainstream 
unions. Syndicalism means the self-organization of the class. In order 
to guarantee the genuine working-class character of a syndicalist 
organization’s actions, means and methods, it needs to maintain 
places where working-class culture is expressed, nurtured and 
strengthened. Worker centers, providing legal advice and mate- 
rial support as well as a meeting space and cultural venue, can be 
such places. A network of worker centers could be a promising 
model for syndicalist organizations of the future, not least because 
genuine working-class organizing cannot separate the workplace 
from other aspects of working-class life: housing, education, health 
care — community organizing in its broadest sense. 

Syndicalist organizations should be the prolonged, organized 
arm of workers’ revolt, strengthening rank-and-file resistance. 
They should satisfy a particular organizational need, namely, to 
facilitate the building of working-class agency — in workplaces as 
well as in entire industries. To do so, they must invent strategies 
and structures that correspond to the material conditions of 2020. 
This in turn means abandoning the staple strategy of the formal 
mass union, and, instead, developing tactics and structures that fit 
the particular situations they find themselves in. As a philosophy 
of action, syndicalism develops in the mess of everyday life and 
permanently reinvents itself. To be open to this reinvention is 
certainly more useful than chasing the ghosts of the past. 


support depends exclusively on its members and that its headquarters 
in Colombo (where the conference was held) was built on land 
donated by union members. In Bangladesh more than 4 million 
people work in the garment industry, the Garment Workers Trade 
Union Center reported. ‘The fierce repression against unionists is 
therefore not surpising. 

The difficulties faced by women workers go far beyond wages 
or precariousness, also including sexual harassment and violence. 
Health and safety protections are also practically non-existent. This 
problem has led to a surge in work-related accidents and deaths, 
according to the National Union of Migrant Workers of Sri Lanka. 

The situation for young workers is not any better. Their pay is 
often very low and their work very temporary. They can go for days 
without knowing when they will work next. In Sri Lanka, there are 
no specialized labor courts in the north, making it more difficult 
to file complaints. Companies count on workers not having the 
resources to bring the conflict to court in the south. 

Delegates decided to form a working group to maintain contact 
and look for opportunities for cooperation, as well as future joint 
campaigns such as International Women’s Day, Global May Day 
or other common causes. 


The Trotskyist School oi Falsification 


REVIEW ESSAY BY IAIN MCKAY 


Victor Serve and Natalia Sedova Trotsky, The Life and Death of 
Leon Trotsky. Haymarket Books, 2016. 

Most anarchists come across Victor Serge (1889-1947) at some 
stage, the elitist-individualist anarchist turned elitist-Bolshevik who 
Leninists to this day like to invoke as “the best of the anarchists” 
to get libertarians to join their party (“Victor Serge: The Worst of 
the Anarchists,” ASR 61). This work is a biography of Leon Trotsky 
and is of note as a good example of what could be termed The 
Trotskyist School of Falsification, to invoke the title of Trotsky’s 
1937 work The Stalin School of Falsification. 

Finished in 1946, this was Serge’s final work and was initially 
published under his name as Vie et mort de Leon Trotsky five years 
later. It was published in English in 1973 under the joint author- 
ship of Trotsky’s widow, Natalia Ivanovna Sedova (1882-1962). 
As the preface to the 1973 edition by Serge’s son makes clear, this 
is fitting as Serge’s text is supplemented by lengthy quotes from 
Sedova. His son also included a 1942 piece by Serge entitled “The 
Old Man” (as Trotsky was called by his followers, as Lenin had 
previously been called). This new edition adds a “Foreword” and 
“Afterword” by Richard Greeman, alongside two more Serge pieces: 
“In Memory of Leon Trotsky” and an unpublished manuscript on 
Trotsky's Their Morals and Ours. The last is the only one worth 
reading and that is available online at the Marxist Internet Archive. 

While Serge has something of a reputation in Leninist circles 
as being a critical Marxist with useful insights on the failures of 
Bolshevism (orthodox Trotskyists are less keen on him for exactly 
the same reasons), this work — like the bulk of his writings, bar 
his self-serving Memoirs of a Revolutionary — is an uncritical ac- 
count of Trotsky and his politics. So why bother to review it at 
some length? Simply because it repeats positions which are all too 
common within Leninist circles to this day, positions with little 
evidence to support them and much to refute them. This would 
help modern-day radicals understand the failures of Bolshevism 
and learn from, rather than repeat, history. 

Sadly, we cannot expect Greeman (the closest this work has 
to an editor) to do this. He proclaims in his “Foreword” that this 
book “is an authentic historical document” that although “clearly 
written from a Marxist perspective... attempts to be rigorously 
objective” and “remain{s] the best initiation. .. to the revolutionary 
history of the twentieth century” — an “authentic, authoritative, 
accessible revolutionary classic.” (vii) It is few of these things as 
it is hardly objective and makes numerous claims which appear 
to suggest one thing but which, by omission, actually mean their 
opposite — for if the Stalinists mainly utilized invention for their 
falsehoods, the Trotskyists mainly utilize omission. 

Serge, perhaps, could be excused as this was a work writ- 
ten to counteract the lies spewed by the Stalinist regime against 
someone who he still considered his friend and comrade in spite 
of Trotsky disowning him in 1937. Exile in Mexico, fearing arrest 
or worse, would make it hard to fact-check (although his Memoirs 
of a Revolutionary, written a few years earlier, suffers from fewer 
errors and omissions), but the problems with the book reflect the 
standard Trotskyist narrative and so cannot be explained only by 
these factors. Sadly, the Leninist publishers made no attempt to 
better inform their readers — presumably because correcting the 
various mistakes and omissions by means of footnotes would be 


too at odds with the claims made for the accuracy of the work. 
Indeed, this work reflects Serge’s own criticism of Trotsky’s writings 
made a few years previously: 

He proceeds from the idea of an ideal Bolshevik, with no 

flaws or faults and whose history until 1923, that is, until the 

moment when Trotsky himself... realized that the regime... 

was suffering from an extremely serious illness, [but] 

remained irreproachable and unassailable. (305) 

With these general points made, we can move on to specifics. 
The first major omission is that Serge makes no mention of the 
Mensheviks’ leading role in the soviets during the 1905 Revolu- 
tion nor the Bolshevik opposition to them — which went so far as 
the local Bolsheviks demanding the St. Petersburg soviet to accept 
their program or disband. Given the marginalization of the Soviets 
under the Bolsheviks after 1917, it is remiss of him not to mention 
this, as their reasoning shows the privileged position the vanguard 
holds in Leninist ideology: 

only a strong party along class lines can guide the proletarian 

political movement and preserve the integrity of its program, 

rather than a political mixture of this kind, an indeterminate 
and vacillating political organisation such as the workers 
council represents and cannot help but represent. (quoted by 
Oskar Anweiler, The Soviets: The Russian Workers, Peasants, 

and Soldiers Councils 1905-1921 [Random House, 1974], 77) 

The notion that the soviets could not reflect workers’ interests 
because they were elected by the workers would find its logical 
expression once the party was in power. Serge does not, however, 
ignore Trotsky’s earlier opposition to Lenin’s vanguardism: 

He shows the incompatibility of Jacobinism with socialism, 

and contended that any ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ along 
such lines would soon degenerate into a ‘dictatorship over the 
proletariat.’ Lenin’s authoritarianism appalled him. ‘But that’s 
dictatorship you're advocating, he said to him one day. ‘There 

is no other way, Lenin replied. (15) 

However, it would be hard to not mention it given how the Stalin- 
ists used it as a weapon in the 1920s. Since 1946, this work has 
been found and even translated into English. Trotsky’s comments 
on “substitutionism” are prophetic: 

we have a party which thinks for the proletariat, which 

substitutes itself politically for it... In the internal politics 

of the Party these methods lead..: to the Party organisation 

‘substituting’ itself for the Party, the Central Committee 

substituting itself for the Party organisation, and finally the 

dictator substituting himself for the Central Committee. 
(Our Political Tasks [New Park Publications, c. 1979], 72, 77) 

Yet what is this but a repeat of the anarchist critique of Marx- 
ism which noted that the so-called workers’ state would empower 
the party and disempower the working masses? That the internally 
centralized social-democratic party and trade union likewise mar- 
ginalize their members and empowers their leaders and officials? As 
Serge himself notes as regards the October Revolution: “Govern- 
mental power was to be concentrated in the hands of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, responsible to the Congress of Soviets 
and its Central Executive Committee.” (67) He does not mention 
Lenin's State and Revolution and its call to merge executive and 
legislative power in the hands of the soviets, nor does he discuss 
the blatant violation of this promise by the immediate creation 
of an executive above the soviets and how this meant their very 
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obvious marginalization. Likewise, Serge fails to mention Trotsky’s 
defense of ending army democracy in March 1918, which is so 
incredulous that it is worth quoting at length: 

I ask you: has the principle of election been introduced every- 

where among you, in the trade unions or in the co-operatives? 

No. Do you elect your officials, book-keepers, shop-assistants, 

and cashiers, do you elect those of your employees who have 

a strictly defined trade? No. You choose the administration 

of a trade union from among its most worthy and reliable 

activists, and to them you entrust the appointment of all the 

necessary employees and technical specialists. It should be 

the same in the Army. Once we have established the Soviet 

regime, that is, a system under which the government is 

headed by persons who have been directly elected by the 

Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, there 

can be no antagonism between the government and the mass 

of the workers, just as there is no antagonism between the 

administration of the union and the general assembly of its 
members, and, therefore, there cannot be any grounds for 
fearing the appointment of members of the commanding 

staff by the organs of the Soviet power. (How the Revolution 

Armed: The military writings and speeches of Leon Trotsky [New 

Park Publications, 1979] 1: 47) 

Open any Trotskyist paper at any time in any country and you 
will see it rail against union officialdom and how it ignores and 
clashes with the membership. Likewise, the regime Trotsky played 
a key role in creating and ruling showed that there were obvious 
grounds for such fear. Yet Trotsky himself never drew the obvious 
conclusions, presumably because he eventually concluded — like 
Serge in 1919 — that Lenin was right and embraced this substitu- 
tion as an inevitable part of any revolution. This can be seen from 
Communism and Terrorism, which Serge fails to discuss in any 
meaningful manner — indeed distorts by incredulously suggesting 
that Trotsky’s 1920 work was simply a reply to the leading pre-war 
Marxist Karl Kautsky who “had condemned the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the Red terror in the name of Marxism.” (92) 
Tt was far more than that — it was a full-blown defense of every 
Bolshevik policy, including party dictatorship, one-man manage- 
ment and the militarization of labor. 

Kautsky refused to equate the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
with the “dictatorship of the party” as the Bolsheviks did, argu- 
ing that socialism had to be democratic to be viable — albeit a 
democracy expressed by typical bourgeois forms rather than by 
soviets (the left-Menshevik Julius Martov noted in 1919 that the 
idea “to transplant into the structure of society the forms of their 
own combat organization” is to be found in the Federalist wing 
of the First International and “the French syndicalists” and not 
Marx [“Decomposition or Conquest of the State,” Zhe State and 
Socialist Revolution (Carl Slienger, 1977), 42]). Serge does not 
think it useful or wise to quote Trotsky on this and so presents a 
completely distorted account of the debate and the reality of the 
Bolshevik regime. Trotsky was more forthcoming: 

We have more than once been accused of having substi- 

tuted for the dictatorship of the Soviets the dictatorship of 

our party. Yet it can be said with complete justice that the 

dictatorship of the Soviets became possible only by means of 

the dictatorship of the party. It is thanks to the clarity of its 
theoretical vision and its strong revolutionary organization 

that the party has afforded to the Soviets the possibility of 

becoming transformed from shapeless parliaments of labor 

into the apparatus of the supremacy of labor. In this ‘substitu- 
tion’ of the power of the party for the power of the working 


class there is nothing accidental, and in reality there is no 

substitution at all. The Communists express the fundamental 

interests of the working class. (Communism and Terrorism: a 

reply to Karl Kautsky (Michigan University Press, 1961], 109) 

Serge does note that Trotsky argued that every previous revolu- 
tion “had not been able to avoid violence, dictatorship or terror, 
except for the Paris Commune, on which the French bourgeoisie 
took such bloody vengeance.” (92) Yet neither Trotsky nor Serge 
notice that all these wars and revolutions were fought to replace 
one form of minority class rule with another. That the rising bour- 
geoisie utilized certain tactics and structures against the aristocracy 
(or Southern slave-owners, in the case of the American Civil War) 
says nothing about their suitability for use by a majority class at 
the bottom of the social hierarchy seeking its freedom. Similarly, 
both conflate and confuse violence with dictatorship and terror, 
ignoring that violence can be used to break down the barriers to 
freedom and defend it rather than impose government decrees, 
that it can be exercised by self-managed working class organizations 
rather than by the dictatorship of a party. 

Greeman makes a similar error when he suggests that “Serge's 
early reports from Russia were designed to win over his French 
anarchist comrades to the cause of the Soviets.” (282) Anyone 
reading this collection (Revolution in Danger: Writings from Russia 
1919-1921 [Redwords, 1997]) would know that he was actually 
seeking to convert his comrades (the communist — and syndical- 
ist — anarchists he had previously dismissed) to the cause of party 
dictatorship, to the notion that this was an inevitable aspect of 
every revolution. In other words, to win over anarchists to the 
objective necessity of transforming the Soviets from independent 
working-class bodies to fig-leafs of party rule. 

Given this, it is strange to see Serge proclaim that at the start of 
1920, with the apparent end of the Civil War, “Soviet democracy 
was about to be born” (99) but was not because of the Russo-Polish 
War. No evidence is presented to support this assertion and a lot 
has to be ignored, such as Lenin’s public proclamation on July 31, 
1919: “Yes, it is a dictatorship of one party! This is what we stand 
for and shall not shift from this position because it is the party 
that has won, in the course of decades, the position of vanguard 
of the entire factory and industrial proletariat.” (Collected Works 
29: 535) He also has to ignore his own lament in the 1930s that 
“the degeneration of Bolshevism” was apparent before this “since 
at the start of 1919 I was horrified to read an article by Zinoviev... 
on the monopoly of the party in power.” ( The Serge- Trotsky Papers: 
Correspondence and Other Writings Between Victor Serge and Leon 
Trotsky [Pluto Press, 1994], 188) As earlier, Serge keeps his horror 
well-hidden here. 

Rather than seek a democratization of the regime, apparent 
success in the civil war in early 1920 was taken by the Bolshevik 
leadership as a sign of the correctness of their policies and so social 
reconstruction was based on their escalation, not abatement. This 
meant the necessity for “the dictatorship of the party” was not 
only practiced but embedded into the party’s ideology — as shown, 
for example, by Zinoviev’s speech on the party to the assembled 
revolutionaries of the world at the Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International, Lenin’s Left-wing’ Communism: An Infantile 
Disorder, and Trotsky’s Communism and Terrorism. 

That Soviet democracy — in the true sense of the term rather 
than the Bolshevik euphemism for a dictatorship by an internally 
democratic party — was not on the Bolshevik agenda during this 
period can be seen from Serge’s defense of the crushing of the Kro- 
nstadt Rebellion months after the actual final defeat of the Whites 


in November 1920. The usual Leninist claims are repeated, such 
as Kronstadt’s “citizens had been scattered all over the country... 
the old leaders were not among those who had remained behind” 
(107) without any note by the editor that most of the sailors leading 
the revolt had been in the navy since at least 1917. (Israel Getzler, 
Kronstadt 1917-1921: The Fate of a Soviet Democracy [Cambridge 
University Press, 1983], 207-8) We also see the revolt denounced 
because “[f]ormer officers volunteered their services” (107) while 
Trotsky is praised for seeking their services when forming the Red 
Army and Navy as “he believed that a great many ex-officers would 
serve their country honestly and well” (93), opposing the “Military 
Opposition” on this. Indeed, the ex-general whom the Bolsheviks 
proclaimed directed the revolt (Kozlovsky) had been placed in the 
fortress as a military specialist by Trotsky. Serge also fails to note 
that these services were rejected by the rebels. 

As elsewhere (Zhe Serge- Trotsky Papers, 18-9), he cannot quite 
bring himself to list completely or accurately the revolt’s program, 
stating it was “demanding the re-election of the Soviets, the legali- 
sation of all Soviet parties, the end of rationing, freedom for small 
traders.” (107) In fact, it called for the “equalisation of rations for 
all workers,” (item 9) the “granting to the peasants of freedom 
of action on their own soil... provided they... do not employ 
hired labour” (item 11) and “free artisan production which does 
not employ hired labour” (item 15). Presumably mentioning the 
real demands would raise questions over the egalitarian regime 
Serge implies it was rather than one based on unequal rations 
that Emma Goldman denounced at the time. Likewise, ignoring 
the point on “hired labour” allows him to assert that introducing 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) earlier would have ensured the 
revolt never took place. 

Serge suggests that the “original Kronstadt slogan of ‘Free 
elections to the Soviets,’ had suddenly given way to another: 
‘Soviets without Bolsheviks.” (108) Despite being asserted by 
many Bolsheviks, there is no evidence that this ever happened in 
Kronstadt or anywhere else. Yet even leading Bolsheviks at times 
admitted that genuine soviet democracy would have seen few 
party members freely elected. Aware of this, Serge makes a surreal 
claim: “Had they succeeded in overthrowing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat the Kronstadt and peasant rebels would clearly have 
opened the door to reaction and the White terror.” (108) In short, 
genuine proletarian soviet democracy would mean “overthrowing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Needless to say, the matter is different for the Left Opposi- 
tion within the party. He notes in the 1920s how “the Zinoviev- 
Kamenev-Stalin triumvirate was determined to have them quashed: 
the triumvirate knew full well that free speech and free elections 
(within the party] would sweep them from power” (119) and he 
denounced how the bureaucrats thought such “[d]emands for de- 
mocracy had to be stifled at birth.” This call for different treatment 
for party members does not stop him stating “socialism allows of 
no privileges.” (169) Likewise, he does not ask why “the legalisation 
of all Soviet parties” in 1921 would have opened the door to the 
counter-revolution but Trotsky’s apparently similar call in 1936 
when The Revolution Betrayed was completed (200) would not. 

Serge, as would be expected, recounts the bloody nature of 
White reaction well. However, while recounting the barbarism 
of the Whites is a common tactic of those seeking to defend the 
Bolsheviks, it is beside the point as any revolution would face the 
possibility of reaction (although it must be stressed Lenin himself 
admitted in the final days of the revolt that “the enemies around 


us [are] no longer able to wage their war of intervention” [Col- 
lected Works 32: 270]). As such, he is correct — as Anton Ciliga 
noted in 1938 — that a return to the promises of 1917 in 1921 
may have resulted in a White victory but he fails to note that any 
revolution may fail. Still, a little honesty would have been nice: 
if Serge had said “overthrowing the dictatorship of the party” 
then a debate could be had, but suggesting the 1921 regime was 
somehow a system based on the working class is a mockery of the 
facts. What is certain is that the social revolution had already been 
defeated by the Bolsheviks and the repression of Kronstadt along 
with the strike wave which inspired it ensured the success of the 
bureaucratic reaction. 

Similarly, he fails to note that Lenin’s NEP — unlike the 
Kronstadt program — reintroduced wage-labor rather than just 
“freedom for small-scale private enterprise.” (108) Even if we 
ignore the political demands of the rebellion and focus on its far 
fewer economic ones, Lenin’s U-turn of early 1921 in the face of 
strike waves and rural rebellion would not have met the Kronstadt’s 
demands as it re-introduced private capitalism rather than giving 
freedom to workers, artisans and peasant farmers to decide what 
to produce and to sell the product of their own (rather than oth- 
ers) labor. This also means that the Central Committee's rejec- 
tion of Trotsky’s earlier urging of a NEP-like reform in February 
1920 would probably not have “spared Russia the painful 1921 
crisis and the Kronstadt revolt” (105) as neither crisis was solely 
economic in character. 

Omission also arises with regards to the anarchist-influenced 
Makhnovists in the Ukraine. Serge writes that “the pact [between 
them and Bolsheviks] was not loyally observed, for the two sides 
detested each other.” (109) True, but the Makhnovists were not the 
ones to break the pact — nor were they ever likely to, given the bal- 
ance of forces. Indeed, Serge a few years earlier admitted the truth 
that “no sooner had this joint victory [against the Whites] been 
won, the Makhnovists were “betrayed, arrested, and shot” when 
“the Bolsheviks authorities... tore up the pledges they themselves 
had given.” (Memoirs of a Revolutionary {New Review of Books, 
2012], 143-4) The simple fact is that the Bolshevik dictatorship 
could not tolerate a free socialist soviet regime in its territory as 
it would be too much of a good example and it is shameful that 
Serge here seeks, by omission, to suggest both sides were to blame. 

The Makhnovists and the Kronstadt rebels, unlike the Bolshe- 
viks, recognized that genuine socialism meant workers management 
of production — and explicitly rejected wage-labor in its agrarian 
and “soviet” (i.e., the state as boss) guises. This raises an important 
point: Serge, like Trotsky, makes no mention of working class eco- 
nomic power at the point of production. There is a single passing 
comment on what should be a critical issue to any socialist, noting 
that in 1917 the Bolsheviks “confined themselves to establishing 
workers’ control, and not workers’ ownership, of production and 
the banks.” (104) Yet the Russian word kontrol is much closer to 
“supervision” than “command” or “control,” which places Serge’s 
reference to “ownership” into context. Yes, indeed, one of the 
first acts of the Bolshevik government was to legislate for workers’ 
supervision of their bosses but they then systematically worked 
to stop this developing into workers’ control of production itself 


(Maurice Brinton, “The Bolsheviks and Workers’ Control, 1917 
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to 1921: the State and Counter-Revolution,” For Workers’ Power: 
The Selected Writings of Maurice Brinton [AK Press, 2004]). Even 
this limited reform was replaced in a few months by “[o]bedience, 
and unquestioning obedience at that, during work to the one-man 
decisions of Soviet directors, of the dictators elected or appointed 
by Soviet institutions, vested with dictatorial powers.” (Lenin, 
Collected Works 27: 316) As Trotsky put it in 1920: 

It would consequently be a most crying error to confuse 

the question as to the supremacy of the proletariat with the 

question of boards of workers at the head of factories. The 

dictatorship of the proletariat is expressed in the abolition 

of private property in the means of production, in the 

supremacy over the whole Soviet mechanism of the collective 

will of the workers [i.e., the party], and not at all in the form 
in which individual economic enterprises are administered... 

I consider if the civil war had not plundered our economic 

organs of all that was strongest, most independent, most 

endowed with initiative, we should undoubtedly have entered 
the path of one-man management in the sphere of economic 
administration much sooner and much less painfully. 

(Communism and Terrorism, 162-3) 

Both seemed oblivious that capitalist social relations had been 
imposed by the state bureaucracy (state-capitalism). Serge, likewise, 
confuses “total socialisation” and the “decree [which] nationalised 
all major industries” (104), again failing to note that nationalization 
was the means used to end the workers’ management anarchists 
had long argued was required for genuine socialisation. ‘This sole 
reference to the social relations within production was made in 
relation to the Left-Communists of early 1918 and it should be 
noted that these, like other Bolsheviks, defended the dominant 
role of the party (which took precedence over the soviet democracy 
they appeared to champion) and socialism as centralized planning 
(which completely undermined the workers’ control they appeared 
to champion). (Ronald I. Kowalski, Zhe Bolshevik Party in Conflict: 
the Left Communist Opposition of 1918 (Macmillan, 1990], 135-7, 
186-8) In short, they would have produced a bureaucratic state- 
capitalism similar to what they had correctly warned Lenin and 
Trotsky would — and did — create. Nikolai Bukharin — who was a 
leading Left-Communist before returning to orthodoxy later in 
1918 — showed in 1914 the roots of the Bolshevik indifference to 
workers economic power at the point of production: 

Why will no one ‘venture to maintain that profit ceases 

to exist merely because capitalists are addicted to chari- 

table donations? The reason obviously is that such cases are 

isolated, have no influence at all on the general structure 

of the social-economic life. They do not destroy the class 

nature of profit, they do not destroy the category of income, 

appropriated by the class as a result of its monopoly of the 
means of production. No doubt the case would be different 

if the capitalists as a class should renounce their profits and 

expend them in works of public interest. In this entirely 

impossible case, the category of profits would disappear and 
the economic structure of society would assume a different 
aspect from that of capitalist society. The monopolization 

of the means of production would entirely lose its meaning 

from the point of view of the private employer, and capitalists 

as such would cease to exist. (Economic Theory of the Leisure 

Class [Monthly Review Press, 1972], 118) 

Yet the capitalists would still exist, would still own the means 
of production, would still control the labor of their wage workers, 
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surplus value realized — itis still the same economic structure (indeed, 


competition to accumulate would still exist as the capitalists seek 
the most public adoration for their civic investments). That they 
decide to spend the profits extracted from the workers in “works 
of public interest” (after suitable deductions to keep body and soul 
together, of course) does not change the mode of production. That 
Bukharin could suggest otherwise shows the confusion in Marxist 
ranks on the nature of both capitalism and socialism. 

Replace the capitalists with state-appointed managers and 
we have an idealized vision of the Bolshevik regime and the one 
sought by Trotsky and repeated uncritically by Serge. Still, at least 
Bukharin saw the danger for a period even if his vision of socialism 
at this time would not have eliminated them — Trotsky did not ever 
reach this level of awareness, even temporarily. Thus we see the 
1927 Opposition Platform simply repeat Bolshevik orthodoxies, 
asserting that the “appropriation of surplus value by a workers’ 
state is not, of course, exploitation” while also acknowledging 
that “we have a workers’ state with bureaucratic distortions” and 
a “swollen and privileged administrative apparatus devours a very 
considerable part of our surplus value” as well as that “all the data 
testify that the growth of wages is lagging behind the growth of 
the productivity of labour.” (The Challenge of the “Left Opposition” 
(1926-27) [Pathfinder, 1980], 347-350) 

Asa Marxist, Trotsky was meant to know that production and 
distribution formed a whole and so if there were “bourgeois” norms 
in the latter then it was because of the bourgeois nature of the 
former. This means that appropriation of surplus value by a party 
dictatorship és exploitation of workers and expressed by the existence 
of a privileged apparatus. The Leninist poverty-stricken vision of 
socialism explains why such obvious (at least to non-Leninists) 
conclusions could not be drawn by Trotsky (that, and his own 
position in the regime) as well as such ridiculous comments such 
as that, under Stalinism, “[s]o long as the forms of property that 
have been created by the October Revolution are not overthrown, 
the proletariat remains the ruling class.” (Writings of Leon Trotsky 
1933-34 [New York: Pathfinder Press, 2003], 125) 

Such comments should be read recalling the identical position 
of the Russian worker when Trotsky was in power. Serge does note 
that Trotsky became “virtual dictator of transport” in 1920 and 
“saved [it] from paralysis” (105) — at least for a while, as it col- 
lapsed in the winter of 1920-1 — before noting that he advocated 
the militarization of labor as “a temporary solution” (105) to the 
economic problems facing the regime. In a sense this is true but 
only insofar as anything associated with the “transition period” 
was considered “temporary” and would eventually “wither away” 
— including the dictatorship of the party, the so-called “workers’ 
State,” etc. — according to the theory and as “the re-education of the 
workers” allowed their “organization... on new foundations, their 
adaptation to those foundations, and their labor re-education” as 
well as their “hard work” and “unquestioning discipline.” However, 
Trotsky at the time did vot see this as temporary in the sense of a 
tactic utilized due to extreme circumstances, as the reader would 
infer from Serge’s comments. Rather, it was “correct from the point 
of view both of principle and of practice is to treat the popula- 
tion of the whole country as the reservoir of the necessary labour 
power... and to introduce strict order into the work of its registra- 
tion, mobilisation, and utilisation... the course we have adopted 
is unquestionably the right one,” for it “represents the inevitable 
method of organising and disciplining of labor-power during the 
transition from capitalism to Socialism.” (Trotsky, Terrorism and 
Communism, 146-7, 135-6, 143) To summarize: 


[T]he road to Socialism lies through a period of the highest 
possible intensification of the principle of the State... Just 
as a lamp, before going out, shoots up in a brilliant flame, 

so the State, before disappearing, assumes the form of the 

dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the most ruthless form of 

State, which embraces the life of the citizens authoritatively in 

every direction... No organisation except the army has ever 

controlled man with such severe compulsion as does the State 
organisation of the working class in the most difficult period 
of transition. It is just for this reason that we speak of the 
militarisation of labour. (Trotsky, 169-70) 

Why principle? Perhaps because Marx and Engels had de- 
manded “[e}stablishment of industrial armies, especially for agri- 
culture” in the Communist Manifesto along with calls to “centralise 
all instruments of production in the hands of the State”? Still, 
there was no need to worry: “the worker does not merely bargain 
with the Soviet State: no, he is subordinated to the Soviet State, 
under its orders in every direction — for it is his State.” (Trotsky, 
168) Yet he had, as noted above, already admitted that the regime 
was a party dictatorship and did not ponder whether the vast and 
powerful state machine this would require could be controlled by 
it: events showed the anarchist predictions that such a bureaucracy 
would develop its own class interests was correct. 

All this explains Trotsky’s repeated calls for “a new political 
revolution” (239) against Stalin in the 1930s: he considered the 
economic foundations of the regime “socialist” in spite of it lacking 
even the most limited forms of workers’ control of production. 
This is unsurprising, for it lacked this when he was at the helm. 
Similarly, it takes an impressive grasp of dialectics to proclaim a 
regime in which proletarians were shot for going on strike was in 
fact one ruled by the proletariat — but then he said the same when 
his Red Army was doing the shooting. 

The account of the Opposition years of the 1920s also leaves 
much to be desired. Serge does not mention that Trotsky’s main 
concern at that time was the right-wing of the party (associated 
with Buhkarin who, leaving his left-communist days well behind, 
had embraced the NEP). He feared it would bolster the peasantry, 
which in turn would lead to a capitalist restoration, and considered 
the possibility of working with Stalin in 1928 to stop this (for some 
reason Serge does not quote these words of Trotsky: “With Stalin 
against Bukharin? — Yes. With Bukharin against Stalin? — Never.” 
[quoted by Stephen EF. Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution: 
A Political Biography, 1888-1938 (Oxford University Press, 1980), 
269}) Stalin was considered the center and of concern because he 
was linked with the right, meaning that his growing power base in 
the bureaucracy was recognized far too late and even then, slowly 
and in a confused manner. This explains why, when Stalin moved 
against “the Kulaks” and implemented the Opposition’s economic 
policies of planning and industrialization he had previously dis- 
missed, most of it sought reconciliation with the regime. While 
it is to Trotsky’s and Serge’s credit that they did not, this bravery 
should not blind us to their actual politics. 

Still, at least Serge in general avoids the selective quoting of 
most Trotskyists as regards the expression “workers’ democracy.” 
As then-Trotskyist Max Eastman noted, Trotsky was in favor of 
the “programme of democracy within the party — called “Workers’ 
Democracy’ by Lenin.” This “was not something new or especially 
devised... It was part of the essential policy of Lenin for going 
forward toward the creation of aCommunist society — a principle 
adopted under his leadership at the Tenth Congress of the party, 


immediately after the cessation of the civil war.” (Since Lenin Died 


[Boni and Liveright, 1925], 35) In this way the Opposition can be 
linked to calls for “workers’ democracy” while, in reality, Trotsky 
in 1923 “demanded a return to Party democracy” (118) and called 
“for an overall plan and the democratization of the Party.” (119) 
This does not stop him noting that in 1929 “members of the 
Opposition... expressed support for the new line [on planning 
and industrialisation], adding a rider about the need for workers’ 
democracy.” (173) 

Serge does not quote the New Course (1923) in his discussion 
of it (125-6) when Trotsky proclaimed that “[w]e are the only party 
in the country and, in the period of the dictatorship, it could not 
be otherwise... the communist party is obliged to monopolize the 
direction of political life.” (The Challenge of the “Left Opposition” 
(1923-25) [Pathfinder Press, 1975], 78-9) Nor is it mentioned 
that the Opposition’s 1927 Platform bemoaned that the “growing 
replacement of the party by its own apparatus is promoted by a 
‘theory’ of Stalin’s which denies the Leninist principle, inviolable 
for every Bolshevik, that the dictatorship of the proletariat is and 
can be realised only through the dictatorship of the party.” As such, 
“[w]e will fight with all our power against the idea of two parties, 
because the dictatorship of the proletariat demands as its very core 
a single proletarian party. It demands a single party.” (Zhe Chal- 
lenge of the “Left Opposition” (1926-27), 395, 441) Serge, however, 
summarizes the matter thusly: 

Radovsky complained about the indifference of the masses, 

about the formation of a new privileged social class — the 

bureaucracy — and about their thirst for power, and went 

on to describe the present state, not as Lenin had done, as 

a ‘workers’ state ... with bureaucratic distortions, but as a 

bureaucratic state with working-class remains ...’ The Opposi- 

tion accordingly called for ‘Soviet Reform’ and a return to 
revolutionary measures. They believed that Soviet institutions 
could be gradually freed from the bureaucratic stranglehold 

by a return to the secret ballot, first of all within the Party, 

then in the trade unions and finally in the Soviets, this 

ensuring that the leadership of all three was elected by a truly 

democratic poll. (167-8) 

Yet the Opposition never referred to the bureaucracy as a class 
and Trotsky never went beyond calling the regime a “degener- 
ated workers’ State” — it was the anarchists who had recognized 
bureaucracy as a new class long before 1923. Likewise, Serge fails 
to mention that the Opposition position was that in the unions 
and soviets workers could freely vote for... party members. As he 
noted elsewhere, “the greatest reach of boldness of the Left Op- 
position in the Bolshevik Party was to demand the restoration of 
inner-Party democracy, and it never dared dispute the theory of 
single-party government.” (The Serge-Trotsky Papers, 181) It is a 
shame that Serge could make it completely and consistently clear 
what the Opposition stood for and instead makes comments like 
“Trotsky... had been calling for the democratization of the regime 
ever since 1923” (239) which, if quoted in isolation, is misleading. 

Neither Serge nor Greeman note that this perspective was not 
limited to “backward” Russia. The first issue of the official Ameri- 
can Trotskyist journal made its position clear in Max Shachtman’s 
“Dictatorship of Party or Proletariat? Remarks on a Conception 
of the AWP ... and Others” (New International, July 1934), which 
refutes the notion that the dictatorship of the party was an alien 
concept brought into Bolshevism by Stalin! Shachtman did so by 
“quotations from Lenin, Trotsky and others so as to establish... 
the dictatorship of the party is Leninist” rather than “a Stalinist 
innovation.” Indeed, he dismisses the notion of that “a dictatorship 
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This is hardly socialism... 
It would have been a 
class system in which the 
bureaucracy exploited 
the working class and 
peasantry, a bureaucracy 


over the proletariat prevails” in Russia by asking “[w]hat class is 
dictating over the proletariat? What system of property relations 
does this class represent and defend, well or ill?” That this rhetorical 
question was clearly considered unanswerable shows the theoretical 
weakness of Bolshevism in a stark light. 

Just as ideological positions which today’s Trotskyists proclaim 
as arising from Russia’s “backward” position became embedded 
in Trotskyist ideology and practice in the industrialized nations, 
so developments in the “advanced” nations 
belied the Trotskyist analysis of Stalinism. The 
Russian Opposition argued that “bureaucratic 
machine, made up of thousands of officials, 
was tending to substitute itself for the Party” 
(126) and Serge uncritically repeats the asser- 
tion that “[b]ureaucracy grew out of poverty 
and backwardness, and the Revolution would 


made up of party, army, cure these ills by increased production and the 
workp lace and state revival of democracy within the Party.” (140) 
functionaries... Yet this was the fate of every Marxist party and 
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trade union, as Serge admitted by noting “[w] 
e need only recall the history of the German Social Democratic 
movement, which, so great and brave in Babel’s time, had become 
ossified and corrupted bya conservative tradition determined to stifle 
its revolutionary will.” (126) Likewise, Serge — like Trotsky — was 
well aware that bureaucracies exist in advanced nations (as shown 
by Trotsky’s use of the term Bonapartism, itself a reference to the 
bureaucracy in France in the 1800s and 1850s) as well as within the 
Marxist labour movement. Given this, its roots had to be wider than 
just the relative backwardness of Russia and, surely, flowed from 
the ideological prejudices of Leninism and the organization forms 
they favored — centralized and hierarchical, for “the organisational 
principle of revolutionary Social-Democracy” is to “proceed from 
the top downward”? (Lenin, Collected Works 7: 396-7) 

Sadly, neither Serge, Lenin nor Trotsky pondered whether 
the Marxist fetish for centralization had anything to do with de- 
velopments in Russia. Indeed, their opposition to, and hatred of, 
bureaucracy was as real as their inability to understand its roots or 
propose organizational structures which did not produce it. They 
seemed genuinely surprised that placing more and more political, 
social and economic functions into fewer and fewer hands at the 
center produced around it institutions employing more and more 
people to gather, process and present the information needed for 
decisions and to implement them — and that these institutions 
gathered more and more power as a result. Likewise, could not 
these prejudices for certain organizational structures have actually 
worsened many of the problems facing the revolution which were 
subsequently used by Trotkyists to absolve the Bolsheviks and their 
ideology for the failure of the revolution? For example, trying to 
create their vision ofa centralized socialist economic structure deep- 
ened the economic crisis facing the revolution as well as bolstering 
the numbers, power and privileges of bureaucrats. 

Ultimately, Lenin’s suggestion in 1917 that “[a]bolishing the 
bureaucracy at once, everywhere and completely, is out of the 
question... But to smash the old bureaucratic machine at once 
and to begin immediately to construct a new one that will make 
possible the gradual abolition of all bureaucracy” was, in fact, 
utopian. (Collected Works 25: 430) This inability to understand 
that the state machine can have class interests of its own is likewise 
reflected in Trotsky’s analysis of Stalinism, which he eventually 
described as a form of “Bonapartism.” Its origins lying in Marx and 


Engels, Bonapartism was based on the assumption that the state 
bureaucracy could dominate society because the other classes were 
too weak to rule — in France in 1851, the working class was not 
yet able to rule while the capitalists did not have enough strength 
to. Stalinism, similarly, was possible because the working class 
was exhausted due to the civil war while the peasantry was unable 
to rule. As in France, this allowed the bureaucracy to dominate 
society and, as in France, because the ownership of the means of 
production remained the same, the previous ruling class remained 
(the capitalists under Bonaparte, the proletariat under Stalin — at 
least according to Trotsky). 

Yet the capitalist class owned and controlled the means of 
production under Louis Napoleon, unlike the proletariat under 
Lenin and Stalin. Given that the proletariat exercised the same 
economic power in “socialist” Russia as in capitalist France, the 
notion it was the “ruling class” in Russia at any time is nonsense. 
Indeed, the ownership and control by the state imposed by Lenin 
were the very means by which the bureaucracy secured its position. 
This obvious point did not stop Serge from uncritically repeating 
Trotsky’s position on defending the Stalinist Soviet Union for “the 
achievements of the October Revolution had not been lost, that 
the collectivist and planned society of the U.S.S.R. was a great step 
forward in the history of man.” (239) Yet the bureaucracy’s power 
rested precisely on these so-called “achievements,” on nationalized 
property — although as it was Lenin who handed the means of pro- 
duction over to the bureaucracy, Trotsky’s position can be expected. 
Significantly and unsurprisingly, soviet democracy, workers’ control, 
land seizures and such key developments generated from below, by 
the workers and peasants themselves, which inspired anarchists and 
other socialists across the globe in 1917 — and which modern-day 
Trotskyists pay lip service to— were not considered as achievements. 

Yes, as Greeman notes, “Serge in fact defended Marxism against 
its opponents.” (285) That is the root cause of the book’s flaws and 
why his contrast of “the libertarian Serge” and “the authoritarian 
Trotsky” (282) is false. Surely, if Serge were a libertarian, party 
dictatorship and one-man management should have raised some 
concerns? Not so, for the party would be made up of men with- 
out “personal ambition” and “devoted to the higher, that is, the 
international, interests of the working class.” (103) How naive —as 
if power did not corrupt even the best. So Bolshevik orthodoxy 
from at least early 1919 was for a regime in which there is democ- 
racy within the party but not within the wider society. Does this 
not recall Lenin’s complaint that “[f]reedom in capitalist society 
always remains about the same as it was in the ancient Greek re- 
publics: freedom for the slave-owners”? (Collected Works 25: 465) 
Does replacing slave owners (or the propertied class) with party 
members make a fundamental difference? Does “freedom for the 
party members” mean much for the majority subject to their rule? 
Would this elite be unique in being and remaining benevolent? 

We need not deal with speculation as we know the answer 
— this regime did exist after mid-1918 (indeed, becoming party 
orthodoxy by 1919) and it soon degenerated. Serge admits that 
by 1921 the party was “swollen by the influx of adventurers... and 
of reckless and unstable elements. The abuses, the excesses, even 
the crimes committed at the time, were due much more to them 
than to the militants, and it was against them that the first great 
party purge was directed.” (110) This meant that “[fJor a time it” 
was “necessary to maintain the dictatorship of the Bolshevik Old 
Guard” (125) but this failed, as shown by Trotsky’s New Course: “the 


new generation, whith had grown up during the Civil War, ought 


to be given a greater say, and the power of committees and their 
sectaries diminished.” (125) Likewise, Serge notes that during the 
Civil War the head of the Cheka “did his best to discipline the local 
Commissions, many of which had been infiltrated by sadists and 
criminals.” (91) Suffice to say that under the monarchy in France, 
a lament often uttered (and mocked by Moliére) was “if only the 
King knew,” while in Russia many peasants thought the Tsar was 
good but isolated by corrupt and self-serving nobles and officials. 

Also let us note here how dissidents in Trotskyist parties 
today regularly lament the bureaucracies that exist within them 
while Trotsky acknowledged that the Bolshevik party itself had a 
bureaucracy from the beginning and which Lenin had to fight in 
1917. (Stalin: An Appraisal of the man and his influence {Panther 
History, 1969] 1: 101-2, 298) As may be expected, Lenin’s turn 
against Stalin because he was, amongst other things, “too rude” 
(114) is much made of and, as such, exaggerated by Serge. He 
does not seek to explain how Stalin managed to become a leading 
member of the party under Lenin and with his patronage: while 
giving examples of Stalin’s incompetence during the Civil War 
Serge admits that “Lenin had to intervene time and time again” 
and “showed an undeniable bias in Stalin’s favour.” (94) Yet he does 
not ponder how a Stalin could climb the ranks in this allegedly 
socialist and democratic party — and why one would not again 
given the same institutional structures and pressures. 

So why return to what had previously failed? How can you 
have a “semi-state” or a state which is “no longer a state in the 
proper sense of the word” as Lenin proclaimed in 1917 under 
a party dictatorship or where workers are subjected to one-man 
management in production? 

While Trotsky did combat Stalinism, he could not and did 
not understand its roots in Bolshevik ideology and the centralized, 
top-down structures it favored in both the political and economic 
realms. Yes, we can say that —at least in theory, practice would have 
undoubtedly been different —Trotsky’s industrialization plans were 
less brutal than Stalin’s: just as we can say that Athens’ slavery was 
less brutal than Sparta’s. 

As such, it is important to clearly describe the regime Trotsky 
was aiming for without using the various euphemisms used at the 
time and selectively quoted subsequently. It would be governed by 
the dictatorship of an internally democratic but centralized party. 
A centralized state machine would exist to enforce its decisions, 
marked by a hierarchy of officials and non-democratic armed 
forces subservient to the party leadership. Economically, one- 
man management would implement the decisions of the central 
planning body while workers could elect whichever party member 
they preferred as trade union officials. All these institutions as well 
as the industrialization of the nation would be funded from the 
surplus-value extracted from the peasantry and the wage-workers 
in nationalized industries. 

This is hardly socialism let alone a transition to socialism. 
It would have been a class system in which the bureaucracy ex- 
ploited the working class and peasantry, a bureaucracy made up of 
party, army, workplace and state functionaries whose power and 
privileges would somehow be kept in check by party democracy. 
Perhaps it would have utilized more of the surplus value extracted 
from the direct producers for more works of public interest rather 
than inflating the income of the officialdom and done so more 
humanely but it would have still been a class system — as warned of 
by anarchists long before 1923. 

We need to look beyond persons and rhetoric to institutions 


and social relationships they created. So we can agree with Serge 
that the “democratization of the Party and the trade unions, a 
basic demand of the Opposition, was totally incompatible with 
Stalin’s rigidly totalitarian system of government” (181) but we 
must add that such demands, even if implemented, would not 
have produced socialism. No genuine socialist could take the 
notion of a benevolent dictatorship seriously as the naivety it as- 
sumes flies in the face of any serious commitment to materialism 
or even common sense. Unsurprisingly, the institutional pressures 
overwhelmed reform attempts and purges directed towards the 
corrupt were also used against dissidents, oppositionists or even 
just the independently minded. (Serge, in his unpublished manu- 
script, notes this inquisitional aspect of Bolshevism: “Disdain of 
the psychological fact, disdain of the moral fact which is also an 
objective reality of primary importance. Contempt for different 
convictions. Contempt of the man who thinks differently.” [297]) 
We should not be too surprised that such techniques were soon 
taken over by the corrupt themselves to secure their position nor 
that the bureaucratic methods Lenin and Trotsky used to fight the 
excesses of bureaucracy would fail. 

That power was going to quite a few heads in the higher ech- 
elons of the party can be seen when Serge notes that “[i]n 1922, 
[Stalin's] friends changed the name of Tsarisyn... to Stalingrad. 
Other leading Bolsheviks expressed their astonishment, but did 
not bother to oppose this piece of self-aggrandisement which, after 
all, was a matter of very minor importance.” (116) Sadly, the editor 
fails to note that the city was in fact renamed Stalingrad in April 
1925, over two years after Gatchina had been renamed Trotsk in 
honour of Trotsky (February 1923 to August 1929) and one year 
after Yelisavetgrad was renamed Zinovievsk after Zinoviev (1924 to 
1934). Interestingly, Petrograd was renamed Leningrad only after 
Lenin's death (five days after, on 26 January 1924). So perhaps the 
lack of opposition was due to the general “self-aggrandisement” of 
the other leading Bolsheviks? 

That Serge does not mention this is significant insofar as it shows 
how Stalin gets denounced for activities Trotsky pioneered. Thus 
Trotsky’s opposition to Stakhanovism in The Revolution Betrayed, 
namely that it “divided the working class into the privileged and the 
hungry: it was the policy of ‘divide and rule” (199), is mentioned 
but not his 1920 position that 

[u]nder Socialist production, piece-work, bonuses, etc., have 
as their problem to increase the volume of social product, and 
consequently to raise the general well-being. Those workers 
who do more for the general interest than others receive the 
right to a greater quantity of the social product than the lazy, 
the careless, and the disorganizers... when it rewards some, 

the Labor State cannot but punish others. (Communism and 

Terrorism, 149) 

Similarly with show trials of political enemies. Serge for some 
reason mentions Trotsky’s key role in the Shchastny trial in June 
1918 (85-6) which saw the Naval Officer shot for planning to 
overthrow the regime at some unspecified time in the future by 
utilizing the popularity he had gained saving the Baltic Fleet. Martov 
— who Serge praises for his dedication to socialism in contrast to 
Stalin’s dismissal of him (116) — denounced it as a farce, with the 
accused denied a jury and the right to call witnesses, in his famous 
article “Down with the Death Penalty!” Recent research shows that 
Shchastny “was largely or wholly blameless in these matters” and 
Trotsky had “single-handedly organized an investigation, sham 
trial, and death sentence on [a] spurious charge.” (Rabinowitch, 
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[Indiana University Press, 2007], 243) 

Likewise, in 1936 Stalinist “restoring” of the officer corps 
“helped destroy the socialist tradition of the Red Army” (199), yet 
Trotsky abolishing the armed forces committees and elected officers 
from above (“the principle of election is politically purposeless and 
technically inexpedient, and it has been, in practice, abolished by 
decree” [How the Revolution Armed 1: 47]) goes unmentioned. 
Instead, when discussing its formations, Serge favors platitudes 
about “maintain[ing] an egalitarian ethos and a sense of comrade- 
ship” and “discipline cemented by firm conviction” (85) without 
mentioning that these were rarely applied in practice, although he 
later writes how during the civil war Trotsky “would continue to 
inspire and exhort his men” (91) just before quoting him threaten- 
ing to shoot anyone who disobeyed orders. Still, “Trotsky did no 
more than apply the rules of war adopted by all armies” (91), so 
no need to be concerned if the Red Army uses the same discipline 
and structures as the Whites. What possible wider impact could 
this produce? To quote one authority: 

The demobilisation of the Red Army of five million [in 1921] 

played no small role in the formation of the bureaucracy. 

‘The victorious commanders assumed leading posts in the 

local Soviets, in economy, in education, and they persistently 

introduced everywhere that regime which had ensured success 

in the civil war. (Trotsky, The Revolution Betrayed: What is 

the Soviet Union and where is it going? [Faber and Faber Ltd, 

1937], 90) 
Unfortunately this source failed to mention who introduced that 
regime into the Red Army or why: 

every class prefers to have in its service those of its members 

who... have passed through the military school... when a 

former regimental commissary returns to his trade union, 

he becomes not a bad organiser (Trotsky, Terrorism and 

Communism, 173) 

Serge, rightly, spends some time on The Revolution Betrayed 
but does not use it to explore its contradictions, selectivity and 
incredulous analysis. Trotsky is quoted: “Bureaucratic autocracy 
must give place to Soviet democracy ... This assumes a revival of 
freedom of Soviet parties, beginning with the party of Bolsheviks, 
and a resurrection of the trade unions.” (200) Neither he nor Serge 
explain why freedom for Soviet parties was essential in 1936 but 
counter-revolutionary in 1921 when the Kronstadt rebels demanded 
it, for Russia was still surrounded by capitalist countries which hated 
it as well as facing re-armed and belligerent fascist Germany, Italy 
and Japan rather than states weary and exhausted after the First 
World War and facing internal revolts of their own. 

Yet a close look suggests a solution to the palpable contradic- 
tion: “beginning with the party of the Bolsheviks.” As we have seen, 
Trotsky — like every leading Bolshevik — had repeatedly asserted 
that party dictatorship was not only completely compatible with 
“Soviet Democracy” but that the latter required the former. Thus 
Trotsky’s comment simply cannot be taken at face value: rather 
than a complete introduction of Soviet democracy in the usual 
meaning of the term, we would see the Trotskyists given freedom 
first but within the context of their party’s dictatorship. They would 
then decide which other parties counted as “Soviet parties” with 
these later legalized before, eventually, the party dictatorship like 
the State itself “withered away.” We do not have to look at the fate 
of the Mensheviks under Lenin, like that of the revolution itself, 
to see the flaws in such a position. 

That this is the likeliest interpretation can be seen by Trotsky’s 
swift return to defending party dictatorship after the book was 


finished, proclaiming in 1937 that the “revolutionary dictatorship 
ofa proletarian party is... an objective necessity... The revolutionary 
party (vanguard) which renounces its own dictatorship surrenders 
the masses to the counter-revolution” (Writings of Leon Trotsky 
1936-37 [Pathfinder Press, 1978], 513-4) Thus the call for “Soviet 
Democracy” in The Revolution Betrayed does not exclude also hav- 
ing a party dictatorship: 

Those who propose the abstraction of the Soviets from the 

party dictatorship should understand that only thanks to 

the party leadership were the Soviets able to lift themselves 

out of the mud of reformism and attain the state form of the 

proletariat. (Trotsky, 495) 

Yet Serge suggests that “[t]owards the U.S.S.R., [Trotsky] 
adhered strictly to the views of the 1917 Revolution and of the 
1923 Opposition. In March 1933, he was still calling for ‘Soviet 
reform, ‘an honest Party regime’ and ‘Soviet democracy.” (198) 
Yet the latter was vot his position in 1923, nor was that the same 
as in 1917 — unless Serge is using the term in the restricted man- 
ner so beloved of Trotskyists at the time and endlessly quoted out 
of context since. This comment does, though, point to a central 
paradox in the Opposition plan to reform the party, namely the 
assumption that the majority of the rank-and-file members would 
have supported Trotsky rather than, say, Stalin. Serge bemoans that 
240,000 workers were allowed to join the party in 1924 as “the new 
recruits were just so many servile tools” for the “rigid and anxious 
bureaucracy.” (128) Presumably the Opposition would have had 
to win power in spite of this influx and then reform the party from 
above, purging those whom it considered as depleting the purity 
of the party. This would mean that amongst the first acts of “the 
democratization of the regime” would have been a reduction in the 
number of people allowed a meaningful vote. 

As noted, this book includes different pieces by Serge written 
earlier in the 1940s. This produces some interesting contradictions. 
Serge writes in 1942 how Trotsky “was authoritarian, because in 
our time of barbaric struggles thought turned into action must of 
necessity become authoritarian. When power was within his reach 
in 1924 and 1925, he refused to seize it because he felt a socialist 
regime could not be run by decree.” (4) Yet in 1946 he notes how 
Lenin had stated how Trotsky, like Stalin, “was attracted to admin- 
istrative solutions. What he undoubtedly meant was that Trotsky 
tended to resolve problems by directions from above.” (113) Yet 
the most significant contradictions lie in the only really interesting 
piece in the book, the previously unpublished manuscript by Serge 
in response to Trotsky’s Their Morals and Ours. It may be true, as 
Greeman says, that Serge choosing “not to publish this devastat- 
ing critique of Trotsky’s authoritarian mentality is a tribute to his 
affection and loyalty to the Old Man, surrounded as he was on 
all sides by critics and enemies” (289), but it was a disservice to 
the cause of socialism which cannot refuse to critically evaluate 
anything, particularly failures. Ultimately, most of the revolution- 
ary left suffers from “affection and loyalty” to an idealized vision 
of Bolshevism which actively hinders the future development of 
socialism as a liberatory movement. 

This does not stop Serge being right in arguing that “[w]e must 
renounce despicable methods of polemic and strive to convince, and 
in order to do this, make ourselves understood” (300) and that there 
should “be some morality in a polemic between socialists.” (301) 
However, this must go beyond the deliberate lying or ignorance 
we see in, say, the typical Leninist attack on anarchism — actually 
discovering what your opponents argue must be the first step. It 
must also exclude lying by omission, which Serge does so often. 


Yet he also indulged in the very methods he attacked Trotsky for: 
If one wanted to consider the possibility of a Spanish revolu- 
tion one had to take the Spanish workers as they really 
were into account, and the reality was that the immense 
majority of the Spanish workers remained attached to the 
anarchist tradition, one that was confused and poor in ideas, 
but ardent and rich in sentiments and memories, since it 
dates to the period of Bakunin... Marxist thought was, and 
often still is, hateful in the eyes of many Spanish workers, 
who are incapable of distinguishing between Stalinism and 
Bolshevism due to their lack of historical understanding and 
method. (303) 

Apparently forgetting he wrote this, he then goes on to suggest 
that “[i]nsult cannot replace argument”! (305) Yet the “confused 
and poor in ideas” anarchists who “lack. .. historical understanding 
and method” were able to see Stalinism for what it was — a state- 
capitalist dictatorship — and provide a clear account of how its 
roots lay in the socio-economic-political regime created by Lenin 
and Trotsky. Indeed, Serge belatedly recognized that “Stalin and 
the bureaucratic leadership were able to put to use the gears of 
power that were forged before their arrival in power” (305) — why 
seeing this in 1920 rather than in 1940 makes you “confused” is 
left unexplored. 

If“poor in ideas” means not being able to proclaim the possibil- 
ity and need for a benevolent party dictatorship, then we happily 
embrace the poverty of our philosophy. We do not need to utilize 
euphemisms nor exclude key events in our analysis. We did not need 
the benefit of hindsight to see the root causes of Stalinism — pre- 
sumably “lack of historical understanding and method” are simply 
words invoked to avoid acknowledging Bakunin’s and Kropotkin’s 
predictive power on the fate of Marxism? We have long seen that 
certain structures and tactics may be fine for minority classes (as 
they bolster their social position and power) but counter-productive 
for majority classes seeking their liberation — an awareness that 
Serge gropes towards in this previously unpublished manuscript: 

Who wants the end wants the means, it being understood 

that every end requires the appropriate means. It is obvious 

that in order to build a vast totalitarian prison one must 

employ means other than those needed to build a workers’ 

democracy... But is it possible to consider founding a republic 
of free workers by establishing the Cheka, I mean an extraordi- 
nary commission judging in secret based on case files, outside 
of any control other than that of the government...? 

Like work tools, shouldn't institutions be adapted to the ends 

pursued? ... During civil wars, in power, during discussions, 

in organizing, revolutionaries and socialists must rigorously 

forbid themselves certain behavior that in some regards is 

effective and at times even easy, under pain of ceasing to 

be socialists and revolutionaries. All of the old methods of 

social struggle aren't good, since they all don’t lead to our 

goal. We are only the strongest if we attain a higher degree of 

consciousness than our adversaries. (304) 

In this he simply repeats the revolutionary anarchist critique 
of Marxism first articulated by Bakunin and then expanded upon 
by the likes of Kropotkin, Malatesta and Goldman, that Marxism 
“is based upon an extraordinary misunderstanding. It seems to 
be taken for granted that Capitalism and the workers’ movement 
both have the same end in view. If this were so, they might per- 
haps use the same means; but as the capitalist is out to perfect his 
system of exploitation and government, whilst the worker is out 
for emancipation and liberty, naturally the same means cannot be 
employed for both purposes.” (George Barrett, Our Masters are 


Helpless: The Essays of George Barrett [Freedom Press, 2019], 57) 
Neither the structures of class systems nor the principles they are 
based upon (such as centralization, hierarchy, etc.) can be utilized 
to create socialism — if they are used, they create new class systems 
in place of the old. That Serge seems unaware of this may be due 
to him never having been a revolutionary class struggle anarchist 


(and, no, being a member of the CNT for a few te Ee pi alice 
months does not count). hij 
So the anarchist critique of Marxism was 1s out Lo p erfect = 
confirmed by the reality of the Bolshevik re- system of exploitation 
gime. This shows that Serge’s suggestion that and government, 
the libertarian break with Bolshevism was due suhehe io ioaeber is 
to CNT delegates to the Communist Interna- a ae 
tional seeing “almost all the Russian anarchists out fo r emancipation 


in prison” regardless of whether they fought 
“the Soviet regime weapon in hand” (303) or 
not is false. The myopia is perhaps unsurprising 
given the Opposition’s analysis of Stalinism, 
but the CNT delegates (like most syndicalists) 
also saw the repression of strikes and independent unions, the 
lack of economic power in the workplace, the charade of “soviet 
democracy” under a party dictatorship as well as the repression of 
the left-wing opposition (including, but not limited to, libertar- 
ians). Serge’s notion that anarchist opposition to Bolshevism was 
premised on simply repression of the anarchist movement is him 
judging others by Trotskyist standards: the anarchist critique was 
based on a class analysis of the regime, on the fate of the working 
class and whether the foundations of a socialist society were being 
created. It was never about it not being an ideal society nor that 
anarchists were in prison. 

Serge states that Stalin could “make use of ... the mechanism of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in order to finally cast the latter 
aside and establish a bloody dictatorship over the proletariat” (305) 
but forgets that Lenin and Trotsky had already created a “dictator- 
ship over the proletariat.” That Stalin’s regime was more bloody 
that Trotsky’s should not blind us to the situation of the working 
class under both. Given this, the steadily growth in research on the 
pre-Civil War period, with its working-class disillusionment and 
discontent with the Bolsheviks and its complaints over the regime's 
growing arbitrary and unresponsive nature — along with the rising 
dictatorial tendencies in response — must be acknowledged and 
addressed by the editors of works like this. Similarly, there is no 
comment on working class protest under the Bolsheviks before, 
during and after the civil war, which tesearch is also bringing to 
light. The Trotskyist notion that party dictatorship was needed due 
to the working class being “atomised” or “declassed” during the 
civil war is hard to defend once this is known (unless we use the 
term “declassed” as a euphemism — as per the circular vanguardist 
logic of Lenin — for “disagree with the party”). Section H.6 of An 
Anarchist FAQ attempts to summarize this research and shows how 
we are ill-served by repetition of excuses which were dubious (and 
challenged) at the time and now have traction only within Leninist 
circles due that very repetition. 

Serge, in passing, notes that during the October Revolution 
“Lenin's and Trotsky’s personal authority had no foundation other 
than their prestige among the masses.” (75) They soon realized that 
this was not viable and soon started to create a new state machine, 
utilizing elements of the previous one as well as new ones (such as 
the political police, the Cheka). He also asserts that “the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ aimed at the broadest possible democracy for the 
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workers’ (75) while justifying —when not ignoring —the Bolsheviks 
eliminating it. We can, perhaps, accept Serge’s listing of the official 
number of delegates to the Fifth Congress of Soviets held on July 
4, 1918, (87) as he did not arrive in Russia until January 1919 and 
so may have been unaware of its packing by the Bolsheviks and 
subsequent denial of the Left-SR’s majority but we do now and it 
behoves an editor to note such things, particularly as it relates to the 
subsequent Left-SR revolt and the consolidation of the Bolshevik 
monopoly of power. (Rabinowitch, 287-90) Likewise, there is no 
editorial comment on the Bolshevik disbanding of regional soviets 
in the spring of 1918 (Vladimir N. Brovkin, Zhe Mensheviks after 
October: Socialist Opposition and the Rise of the Bolshevik Dictator- 
ship [Cornell University Press, 1987], 126-160) nor the packing 
of the Petrograd Soviet to secure a Bolshevik majority making the 
long-postponed workplace elections of early June 1918 irrelevant. 
(Rabinowitch, 248-52) 

For Serge, the rise of the Opposition meant “it seemed as if 
real freedom was in the air” (119) but, of course, just for those 
who count — the party members. For those outside that august 
and select body, their situation was hardly improved by watching 
a dispute between their rulers for, as Serge has to admit, the Op- 
position “refused to appeal to workers and intellectuals who were 
not affiliated to the Party, because it believed that counterrevolu- 
tionary attitude, whether conscious or not, were still rife amongst 
them.” (140) Little wonder, as noted, its demands were limited to 
democracy within the party and allowing those who did the work 
the option of voting for a party member rather than having one 
imposed upon them. 

So we much remember that the repression of dissidents outside 
the party started under Lenin and Trotsky would have continued for 
the Opposition simply bemoaned that the Stalinists were applying 
these techniques within the vanguard itself. Nor should we forget 
that before the late 1930s Serge publicly proclaimed authoritarian- 
ism and dictatorship are inevitable aspects of every revolution while, 
he claimed, privately worrying about their inevitable consequences. 
The few and belated public comments as regards the Cheka and 
such like, always made in the context of defending Lenin's regime, 
may have caused the orthodox Trotskyists to disown him (after 
quoting his own words back to him) but these are nowhere near 
getting to the root of the problem nor comparable to the analysis 
offered by the likes of Emma Goldman. 

Given all that has been discussed, it is incredulous to read 
Greeman proclaim that “Trotsky held true to his revolutionary 
socialist principles” (viii) and praise “his struggle against Stalin's 
bureaucratic takeover of the Soviets.” (viii) Does advocating party 
dictatorship and one-man management equate to holding true 
to “revolutionary socialist principles”? Does he really think that 
the soviets had any meaningful role in Russian life after — to be 
generous — July 1918? At best it could be said Trotsky struggled 
against Stalin’s takeover of an already bureaucratic party and state 
but the notion he seized power from the Soviets is as delusional 
as the notion Trotsky advocated genuine Soviet democracy in the 
1920s — or the 1930s, for that matter. 

In this, though, Greeman repeats Serge who claims that his 
“only concern has been historical accuracy” which suggests that 
Trotsky’s key role in creating and defending party dictatorship and 
state capitalism are simply “omitted [as] facts of minor importance.” 
(7) His suggestion that Serge and Trotsky “both wished to be as 
objective as possible” (288) is hard to accept for the reasons indi- 
cated. While Serge may bemoan the “cavalier treatment of facts 


and documents” (171) by the Stalinists against Trotsky, this book 
suffers from the same problem, albeit not to the same level. Sadly, 
given the positive reviews this book received from Leninist journals 
we can accept that this “passionate, authentic and accessible little 
book [will be used] to educate their members and spread Trotskyist 
ideas” (289) for precisely that reason. 

In short, Greeman seems unaware that it was not only Stalin 
and Mao “who held power and built totalitarian empires on the 
ruins of genuine popular revolution” (viii) unless, of course, he 
subscribes to Serge’s misleading difference without a distinction 
between totalitarian and dictatorial. As such, it is incredulous to 
read him quoting a French novelist who published Serge in the 
60s and ’70s: 

Serge’s work is indispensable to anyone who doesn’t want 

to die an idiot from an overdose of the ‘politically correct’ 

revisions of history with which we have been constantly 

bombarded in recent times. (viii) 

Sadly, Serge’s work — as with almost all Leninist accounts of 
the Bolshevik party and regime — is just such a “politically cor- 
rect” revision of history. For the true believer this is irrelevant: 
what matters is that the Bolsheviks successfully seized and held 
onto power. Luckily for them, their notion of socialism ensures 
that they cannot see that the Bolsheviks also killed the socialist 
potential of this revolution in the process. Anarchists, however, 
cannot be as superficial. 

Today, as for many decades, Leninists are less open about 
these matters. Rather than proclaim the “objective necessity” and 
“Leninist principle” of party dictatorship they limit themselves to 
suggesting the Bolsheviks had no choice due to civil war, isolation 
and other “objective factors.” Ignoring the awkward fact that they 
also argue that every socialist revolution would experience similar 
factors, what is significant is that serious socialists proclaim that a 
benevolent dictatorship can exist while, simultaneously, arguing 
that socialism has to be democratic to be socialist! Which is it? If 
the former, then a non-democratic form of socialism is possible. If 
the latter, then the Bolshevik regime cannot be defended as social- 
ist. That they defend the regime suggests that, when push comes 
to shove, they too will violate what they claim is the fundamental 
principle of their ideology and impose party dictatorship. 

Any genuine socialist alternative will need to combat Lenin's 
self-proclaimed “proletarian Jacobinism” (15) in a more effective 
manner than Marxists like Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky did for, 
as Daniel Guérin noted on many occasions, Marx and Engels 
themselves were, at best, ambiguous about the Jacobins and, 
at worst, ignored their bourgeois role to point to them as an 
example of follow. Anarchists, in contrast, have recognized the 
bourgeois nature of Jacobinism from the start, with Kropotkin 
wondering “how itis possible that the socialists of the second half of 
the nineteenth century adopted the ideal of the Jacobin State when 
this ideal had been designed from the viewpoint of the bourgeois, 
in direct opposition to the egalitarian and communist tendencies 
of the people which had arisen during the Revolution?” (Modern 
Science and Anarchy {AK Press, 2018], 366) The question now 
is how is this still possible at the start of the 21“ century? 

Works like Serge’s cannot help us to do this and simply help 
ensure that this failed revolution, along with the ideology which 
helped destroy it, clings on in the left, continuing to damage the 
labor and socialist movements. Until the left rejects Bolshevism and 
its underlying assumptions and prejudices, socialism will remain 
marginal — and rightly so. 


Writing for Freedom 


REVIEW BY MIKE LONG 
Rob Ray, A Beautiful Idea. A history of the Freedom Press anarchists. 
London: Freedom Press, 2018, 300 pp. £9.50 (US$15.30) 

Rob Ray, a professional journalist, was one of the last editors 
of Freedom — the oldest, and (with minor interruptions) longest- 
running anarchist newspaper in the English-speaking world. 
Launched in 1886, the final print issue appeared in 2012. As 
he describes in the book, the unpaid role of editor came to him, 
rather than he to it, and since he had to earn a living elsewhere 
was something to which he could only ever devote part of his time, 
although it was often more than a full-time job. 

Ray’s association with Freedom (the newspaper), Freedom Press 
(FP, the publishing house) and the FP bookstore lasted over a decade, 
and with various strands of the British anarchist movement much 
longer. All that personal experience, supplemented by information 
drawn from previous histories of British anarchism, detailed research 
on the historical record of his own, and personal friendships with 
a number of the major players over the years, means he possesses 
extensive knowledge of many of the events and personalities he 
writes about. The fact that the ups and downs of FP over its (so 
far) 134-year history often mirrored ebbs and flows in the British 
anarchist scene as a whole makes A Beautiful Idea of much greater 
interest than as “just” a history of the FP anarchists themselves. 

As was the case from its earliest days, editing Freedom during 
its final years meant major responsibilities for whomever inherited 
the job — often just one or two individuals — editing and writing 
for the paper, running Freedom Press, staffing the bookshop, book 
publishing, distribution, fund-raising, responding to fascist attacks 
on the premises, and more. Anyone involved in putting out an 
alternative publication or operating a bookshop today will identify 
with many of the trials and tribulations Ray describes, and may 
pick up a few ideas along the way. 

Ray provides a well-written, detailed history of it all, from 
Freedom’s inception in 1886 until the present day, and of major 
milestones and related splits and mergers in the UK anarchist 
movement. Some splits were sources of strife even within edito- 
rial groups throughout the paper’s 126-year history, resulting in a 
disruptively high turn-over among overworked volunteers. Rifts 
occurred early and often, for instance between those, including 
Kropotkin, who were for participation in WWI, and those, like 
the paper’s compositor and “acting editor” at the time, Thomas 
Keell, who were strongly against, or among those with different 
views on the use of violence, e.g., by the Angry Brigade, or between 
anarcho-communism (the predominant Freedom orientation over 
the years) and anarcho-syndicalism. That division came to a head 
in 1945 with FP’s break with the anarcho-syndicalist-oriented 
Anarchist Federation of Britain — precursor, in turn, to the Syn- 
dicalist Workers’ Federation, the Direct Action Movement, and 
today’s Solidarity Federation. 

‘The disagreements over principle were usually real and impor- 
tant, but often spilled over into personal feuds, like that between 
the long-time anarcho-communist editor (and, for some time, 
proprietor) of Freedom, Vernon Richards, and the major anarcho- 
syndicalist theoretician and militant, Albert Meltzer. They and 
some of their associates spent a considerable amount of time and 
energy fighting one another — people who shared basic beliefs and 
common goals, but differed on ways of achieving them. Freedom 
was consistently against violence as a method of bringing about 


social change, mostly for fear of means becoming ends, as has 
routinely been the case with authoritarian socialist revolutions. 
Nevertheless, it repeatedly published strong support for Stuart 
Christie, including articles by Vernon Richards, when Christie 
was imprisoned for his role in an unsuccessful plot to assassinate 
Franco. The differences were arguably not that great politically. All 
sides in the 1940s, 1950s and even the 1960s were “syndicalist,” 
although there was some disagreement over building syndicalist 
unions. It was more a question of emphasis (and personality). As 
the 1970s drew on, however, and especially in the 1980s, it became 
more an issue of anarchism against liberalism. The rise of the peace 
movement, in particular, led to Freedom’s militancy being watered 
down, and as a result the paper being ignored by new generations 
of class struggle anarchists. 

Ray does his level best to present a balanced view of the many 
competing players and political currents over the decades, e.g., pre- 
senting sympathetic coverage of the anarcho-syndicalist newspaper 
(later glossy magazine) Black Flag, which Meltzer co-founded. Some 
will undoubtedly think their “side” has been misrepresented, but 
I'd say he has succeeded. (For corrections of a few factual items, 
see the brief review on the Kate Sharpley Library website: www. 
katesharpleylibrary.net/vhhp7d) 

Ray tells the FP story, showing how it was affected by major 
events around the world and in the UK: WWI, the Spanish Civil 
War, WWII, the British miners’ strikes, the peace movement, etc., 
that often divided core groups staffing and writing for the paper. 
They included “big names” like Charlotte Wilson (founder, first 
editor and publisher of Freedom), Peter Kropotkin, Marie Lou- 
ise Berneri, Herbert Read, Max Nettlau, Alex Comfort, Albert 
Meltzer, Vernon Richards and Colin Ward, and (less well known 
outside the movement) hundreds of often unsung heroes, like Tom 
Cantwell, Tom Keell, Mat Kavanagh, Lilian Wolf, Guy Aldred, 
George Cores, Mary Canipa, Jack Robinson, Phillip Sansom, John 
Hewetson, George Woodcock, Tony Gibson, Heiner Becker, Nico- 
las Walter, Pete Turner, Arthur Moyse, Geoffrey Ostergaard, John 
Rety, Donald Rooum, Charles Crute and Leah Feldman. Short 
biographical pieces and obituaries, some of them reprints, for a 
few of those individuals and others appear in ‘People,’ a welcome 
73-page “post-script” to the main story. 

Several serious problems hobbled Freedom throughout its 
existence, simply keeping the paper going at all being the most 
persistent. It was often a struggle. Those doing the heavy lifting, 
especially in the early years, were usually a tiny group of dedicated 
unpaid volunteers, many of them dirt poor, operating out of squalid, 
cramped premises, using antiquated printing equipment, with 
inadequate financial resources even for minimal print runs and 
distribution. The financial situation was never good, but improved 
somewhat during the second half of the 20" century, notably when 
Vernon Richards invested his own money in the project and in 
buying the building in Angel Alley, which he later donated to FP. 

Despite occasional bequests and Richards’ generosity, Freedom 
usually ran at a loss, and finances were a stubborn problem never 
truly solved. Another was Freedom’s role and identity. What was, 
and should be, the paper’s relationship to “the” British anarchist 
movement? Should its pages be thrown open to whichever in- 
dividuals, groups and currents wanted access, regardless of their 
political “line” or the positions they espoused on particular events, 
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e.g., joining or not joining the military for the fight against Hitler, 
or support, or not, for such groups as the Angry Brigade? While 
often selflessly involved in important struggles elsewhere in the 
UK, some of those denied access were — often through no fault 
of their own — putting no money or personal work into FP or 
the paper, and what they were arguing for sometimes conflicted 
with the beliefs of the editors at the time. Freedom editors’ policy 
on this varied over the years. Sometimes, a “line” was enforced, 
as when Kroptkin’s writing in favor of participation in WWI was 
excluded. During other periods, e.g., the later 1980s, the paper 
was more willing to “print anything,” which tended to decrease 
its coherence and value. 

Such controversies are by no means unique to Freedom, of 
course, and the decisions are tough to make. At what point do 
individuals or groups who shoulder the responsibilities and put 
in the hard hours have the right to decide such matters as what 
goes into a paper or magazine and what is kept out, which books 
and authors are published or stocked and which are consciously 
excluded, or which individuals and groups are welcome to use a 
building and which not? And if one or more individuals devote 
decades of their own time and much of their own money to a 
project like FP, is it reasonable for them to wield more influence, 
or even a veto, over such matters? 

By the 1980s and 1990s, the verdict for many was clear, partly 
explaining the success of Black Flag and its role during the miners’ 
strike, plus that of several other new anarchist publications such 
as Direct Action, Class War and Organise. Freedom and FP should 
serve the wider movement, and certainly not be controlled by any 
individual(s), even if they effectively owned the project financially 
and were more responsible than anyone else or any other group 
for keeping it running. Many of those who worked at FP and for 
Freedom over the years disagreed. Ultimately, the issue was ac- 
countability. Freedom wanted to portray itself as the paper of the 
movement, but was effectively controlled by Richards and those 
around him — as a result becoming increasingly marginal to the 
movement as a whole. The divide was considerable by the 1980s, 
and did not change until Richards died. 

As noted earlier, some disagreements became personal, but most 
resulted from deeply held beliefs about effective strategy. Others 
reflected generational or class differences. Some (by no meansall) of 
those most involved in staffing the bookstore, staffing and/or writ- 
ing for the paper, and — surveys in its later years showed — reading 
it were older, and tended to come from middle-class, sometimes 
professional, backgrounds. Some (not all) tended to be supportive 
of an evolutionary (as well as a revolutionary) approach to chang- 
ing the system, and believed it important to attempt to reach an 
audience — not necessarily only a working-class audience — beyond 
the anarchist movement itself. 

A prime example of the FP “line” was Colin Ward (1924- 
2010), widely read and well-respected both inside and well beyond 
anarchist circles. A working architect from 1952-1961, he was 
made education officer for the Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation in 1971, and centennial professor of housing and social 
policy at the London School of Economics from 1995-96. He 
wrote over 30 books, publishing widely on children’s education, 
architecture, town planning and the urban and rural environment. 
Some of his more famous titles included Streetwork: The Exploding 
School (1973), The Child In The City (1978), about children’s street 
culture, Zalking Houses: 10 Lectures (1990), Freedom to Go: After 
the Motor Age (1991), and the posthumous Zalking Green (2012). 


Ward was an editor of Freedom from 1947-1960, and founding 
editor of FP’s monthly journal Anarchy from 1961 to 1970. He 
saw value in identifying and analyzing examples of “spontaneous” 
anarchism in everyday life — from self-build housing and allotment 
gardening to informal schools and worker cooperatives. His Anarchy 
in Action (1973), still timely, was based on articles from Anarchy. 

On the other side tended to be class-struggle anarchists, like 
Tom Brown, Albert Meltzer, Stuart Christie and the eventually 
London-based Spanish CNT militant and resistance fighter against 
Franco, Miguel Garcia. Most were anarcho-syndicalists. They 
abhorred what they viewed as the liberal, reformist positions and 
sometimes academic prose in Freedom, and instead favored industrial 
organizing and direct action. The primary goal of the anarchist press 
should be to reach the working class, not to make anarchism less 
frightening for the middle class. Making anarchism “respectable” 
was always an issue. Some Freedom supporters wanted to broaden 
its appeal by ignoring class and class struggle, so becoming little 
more than radical liberalism (reaching its nadir in the 1980s). 
The same disagreement about goals and strategies can be found 
in anarchist circles in many countries today. 

I see three audiences for this very valuable book. First, anyone 
involved in operating an anarchist (or just alternative) publication or 
bookstore would surely be interested in the descriptions Ray provides 
of the nuts and bolts of doing the whole thing on a shoestring, 
constant financial pressures, personal falling-outs, fascist attacks 
on premises, difficult decisions concerning respect for the freedom 
of writers to say what they think (both those inside an editorial 
group of some kind and those submitting copy from outside), while 
simultaneously protecting the principles of anarchism (as viewed 
by the group operating the newspaper), and more. 

Second, there will be many people whose first contact with 
anarchism may have come through reading a copy of Freedom, 
perhaps bought one Sunday afternoon listening to anarchist speak- 
ers at Hyde Park corner, which gradually led them to the Freedom 
bookstore, to weekly anarchist meetings, and more. They will be 
interested in the history, stories about some of the FP people they 
encountered along the way, and the stories behind the stories — 
including some they thought they knew, but will now realize they 
didn’t really. For more on FP and Freedom, see FP’s own Freedom: 
A hundred years 1886 — 1986 (1986), Heiner Becker’s informative 
article ‘Notes on Freedom and the Freedom Press 1886 — 1986,’ 
published in The Raven 1, 1987, pp. 5-25 (available on line at 
http://libcom.org/library/raven-01), and a 2014 article by Da- 
vid Goodway, ‘Freedom 1986 — 2014: An Obituary, available on 
the History Workshop website (www.historyworkshop.org.uk/ 
freedom-1886-2014-an-obituary/). 

Third, due to the FP story being intertwined with events of 
the time, many readers may be tempted to interpret A Beautiful 
Idea as an authoritative history of British anarchism, which was not 
Ray’s intention. For that, for the early years, they would be better 
off with John Quail’s The Slow Burning Fuse, jointly republished 
recently (on May 1, 2019) by FP and PM Books. Recommending 
sources for the last 50 to 60 years is more difficult. Until someone 
produces a serious complete history, one might try the semi- 
autobiographical pieces by militants deeply involved in events of 
the day, such as Albert Meltzer’s J Couldn't Paint Golden Angels: 
Sixty years of commonplace life and anarchist agitation (AK Press, 
1996), and the three-part Christie File, particularly Stuart Chris- 
ties EDWARD HEATH Made Me Angry: The Christie File, part 3, 
1967-1975 (The later memoirs of a ‘baby-boomer?) (Christie Books, 


2004). The last three, and many other relevant titles, most from 
the syndicalist side of the fence, are available from Kate Sharpley 
Library Publications (www. katesharpleylibrary.net/publications). 

Finally, it is important to note that FP is alive and well. Freedom 
continues today as a bi-annual online journal available for dona- 
tion with an associated daily news site. FP continues to publish 
and republish its own new and old titles. It distributes those and 
also books by other publishers, both online and in the excellent, 
welcoming FP bookshop. For first-time visitors to London, FP 
and the shop are still located at 84b Angel Alley, Whitechapel, in 
the east end, an easy 50-yard walk from Aldgate East tube station. 
Opening hours and other information can be found on the FP 
website: https://freedompress.org.uk/ 


Luigi Galleani & Class Struggle 


REVIEW BY JON BEKKEN 


Antonio Senta, Luigi Galleani: The Most Dangerous Anarchist in 
America. Translated from the Italian by Andrea Asali and Sean 
Sayers. AK Press, 2019, 265 pp, $18 paper. 

Often described as an individualist, this biography makes 
it clear that Luigi Galleani (1880-1931) was deeply committed 
to class struggle, though he preferred what we would today call 
affinity groups and networks to formal federations. Galleani 
joined the anarchist movement in Italy, leading strikes and be- 
coming a prominent speaker. Imprisoned, he escaped to Egypt 
and then to Paterson, N.J. (meeting with his comrade Errico 
Malatesta en route), where he quickly took up a leading role 
in the Italian immigrant anarchist movement. Galleani edited 
La Questione Sociale and organized textile workers, relocating 
to Barre, Vermont, and launching Cronaca Sovversiva while on 
the run from Paterson police for his role in mass picketing that 
developed into combat with police. 

Throughout his life in the movement, Galleani was active 
in organizing anarchist associations and schools. He was criti- 
cal of anarchist congresses and unions, but a fervent supporter 
of strikes — though a critic of [WW strikes in Lawrence and 
Paterson which he believed could have been developed into 
full-scale revolts. Senta is clearly sympathetic to this position, 
but whatever their weaknesses Galleani and the circle around 
him believed in collective action and devoted their lives to the 
struggle to build a free society. 

When Galleani was deported to Italy the authorities im- 
prisoned him at once, but were forced to release him a day later 
after maritime workers in Genoa threatened to strike. Galleani 
relaunched Cronaca Sovversiva (which had been suppressed in 
the U.S.), but it was soon suppressed. He spent his final years 
in ill health, imprisoned or under intense police surveillance. 


The Government oi No One 


REVIEW OF A REVIEW BY IAIN MCKAY 

This may be the first for this — perhaps, any — journal, namely a 
review of a review. For some reason in August 2019 the UK Guara- 
ian got Terry Eagleton — someone who wrote a book entitled Why 
Marx Was Right which does not even mention Bakunin — to review 
a recent book by Ruth Kinna on anarchism (Zhe Government of 
No One). It is as piss-poor as you would expect. 

It starts off badly: “Even Ruth Kinna, in this sympathetic, im- 
pressively well-informed history of the movement, has to admit that 


it has had its fair share of bombers and assassins.” 

Unlike most other political movements? Republicans, Marxists, 
Populists, etc. all “had its fair share of bombers and assassins.” Yet, 
as Alexander Berkman noted long ago in his classic introduction 
to anarchism, “Anarchists have no monopoly of political violence. 
The number of such acts by anarchists is infinitesimal as compared 
with those committed by persons of other political persuasions.” I 
guess it sets the stage, ensuring the reader has a negative introduc- 
tion to the subject — Marxists, in general, having a vested interest 
in making readers avoid their main competitor within socialism. 
Still, let us give him the benefit of the doubt and assume he does 
not attack the few cases of anarchist terrorism while defending the 
widespread state terrorism of the Bolshevik regime. 

It is not all bad, for example, this is right as regards anarchism 
and Marxism: 

Nevertheless, the two creeds have a lot in common. Both 

believe in class struggle, the abolition of private property and 

the overthrow of the state. Both see the role of the state as 
defending private property, a view that you can also find in 

Cicero. Marx thinks that the state will eventually wither away, 

while anarchists believe in helping it on its way as soon as 

they can. 

‘This, | admit, is a step in the right direction — although the 
role of the state as defending private property can be found in 
Adam Smith as well. However, you would think that some men- 
tion would be made of Marxist states not withering away, but that 
would mean acknowledging the anarchist critique of Marxism (and 
state socialism in general) was right. He continues: 

Where the two camps really collide is on the question 

of power. Power for Marxists is in the service of material 

interests. It isn’t the last word. Anarchists agree about the 

material interests, but see power as more primary than that. 

Yet given the rise of new class systems as a result of Marxists 
seizing power, we have a point. In terms of “power” being “more 
primary,’ well, class-based economies are marked by power— under 
capitalism, the power of the boss over the wage slave. As such, it 
is “more primary” as it underlying all social relations — including 
economic ones and so the basis for “material interests.” 

In terms of “power” as political power, anarchists argue that 
this arose and evolved to defend economic class interests. As an 
instrument of minority class rule, it cannot be used by the many to 
create freedom. Instead, these structures would recreate a new class 
system — the bureaucracy would replace the boss. Which is indeed 
what happened -— the state has interests of its own. It would have 
been good for our reviewer to note that the experience of Marxist 
revolutions bolsters this analysis, but then — as noted — he wrote 
a book about Marx being right that failed to mention Bakunin. 
Still, he almost gets it right by writing: 

Anarchism isn’t opposed to government as such, just to any 

form of it that isn’t self-government. For many, this includes 

democracy, which involves the tyranny of the majority over 

the individual. 

Replace “many” by “some” and this would be right. Most an- 
archist advocate self-management and recognize the need for the 
minority to go along with the majority. Only a few reject this — but, 
for some unfathomable reason, our reviewer goes like to concentrate 
on the few who make anarchism less appealing. Then there is this: 
“Marxists will work with liberal democracy, whereas anarchists won't. 
For them, it is just a more kid-gloved kind of coercion.” 

Presumably this is a reference to Marxists standing for elec- 
tion. Let us recall that Bakunin argued that when “common 
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It says something about 
the degeneration of 
academic Marxism that 
we now need the so- 
called workers state not 
to defend the revolution 
against counter- 
revolution but to stop 
our neighbors playing the 
bagpipes at all hours... 
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workers” are sent “to Legislative Assemblies” the result is that the 
“worker-deputies, transplanted into a bourgeois environment, into 
an atmosphere of purely bourgeois ideas, will in fact cease to be 
workers and, becoming Statesmen, they will become bourgeois ... 
For men do not make their situations; on the contrary, men are 
made by them.” (Zhe Basic Bakunin, 108) In this he was right, so 
our reviewer is — like many others — arguing as if the past 150- 
odd years never happened. Anarchists, however, like to learn the 
lessons of history rather than seek to repeat them. 

He also inflicts this stupidity on the reader: 

Yet no society can survive without coercion. 
There is nothing despotic about being 
made to drive on the left, or stopping your 
flatmate from playing the bagpipes all 
night. Rules can facilitate freedom as well as 
obstruct it: if everyone drives on the same 
side of the road, I’m less likely to end up in 
a wheelchair. 

This is confused, to say the least. Someone 
“playing bagpipes all night” is being anti- 
social — it is hardly “coercion” to stop others 
coercing you. The question is why you need 
a state (a centralized, hierarchical structure 
based on a few ruling the many) to stop your flatmate doing so. 
Would you really call the police in the first instance? 

Itsaysa lot that our reviewer thinks that peopleare so anti-social 
that they cannot discuss amongst themselves within the same house 
their arrangements. Instead, they need to call in a third party — the 
state — which has far more power than them... and expect it not 
to abuse its power. George Barrett noted this well: 

What a strange question is this. It supposes that two people 

who meet on terms of equality and disagree could not be 

reasonable or just. But, on the other hand, it supposes that a 

third party, starting with an unfair advantage, and backed up 

by violence, will be the incarnation of justice itself. Common- 
sense should certainly warn us against such a supposition, 

and if we are lacking in this commodity, then we may 

learn the lesson by turning to the facts of life. There we see 

everywhere Authority standing by, and in the name of justice 

and fair play using its organised violence in order to take the 
lion’s share of the world’s wealth for the governmental class. 
(“Objections to Anarchism,” Our Masters are Helpless, 64) 

Suffice to say, there is a difference between constraint and 
coercion. The former involves self-defense against anti-social acts, 
the latter involves actively violating the autonomy of others. So 
getting your anti-social flatmate to respect his neighbors is fine, 
but forcing others to pay for the state which arrests him for being 
an arsehole is coercion. And the point about coercion is that the 
bodies which utilize it become independent of those whom they 
claim to serve — thus along with stopping the bagpipes, you have to 
pay for a regime which protects inequalities of wealth and power, 
which enriches the few at the expense of the many, regulates your 
activities, punishes you if you object, etc. But still, what are the 
many crimes of the state and the capitalism it defends compared 
to your flatmate playing his bagpipes at night? 

As for driving on the wrong side of the road, well, this rarely 
happens now (for obvious reasons) and having the state does not 
prevent it happening today. Would eliminating the state by a free 
federation of communes and unions make it more likely for more 
people to drive on the other side of the road? Doubtful in the ex- 
treme. Ultimately, having rules for road traffic is not coercion — it 


is an example of free agreement. 

Which raises a question: if our reviewer is a Marxist, what does 
he think will happen under the higher stage of communism? Will 
people, once the state has withered away, start to drive on the other 
side of the road and play bagpipes all night? Either he thinks some 
mechanism will be in place to handle this (and if so why cannot 
this be used by anarchists?) or he thinks the state will continue 
forever (and so Marx cannot have been right after all!). Still, it says 
something about the degeneration of academic Marxism that we 
now need the so-called workers’ state not to defend the revolution 
against counter-revolution (as if we did not recognize the need for 
that!) but to stop our neighbors playing the bagpipes at all hours... 
It gets worse: “The political state is indeed a source of lethal violence, 
but it also arranges for children to learn how to tie their shoelaces.” 

So without the state children would not learn to tie their shoe- 
laces? I have children — we taught them to tie their own shoelaces 
—and this is made as part of a serious review for a serious newspa- 
per? It speaks volumes for how Marxists view anarchism; perhaps 
if they did take it seriously then they would have to ponder why 
we were so correct in our predictions about Marxist tactics? Then 
they would have to mention Bakunin when evaluating whether 
Marx was right or not... 

The serious point here is that the state does provide useful 
services, like education. However, this does not mean that only 
the state can do so. Schools can be provided by communes and 
federations of communes, run by the teachers and other workers 
in association with families. Railways can be run by the railway 
unions in association with passenger groups. As Malatesta noted 
long ago in his classic pamphlet Anarchy: 

If [the State] assumes the role of controller and guarantor of 
the rights and duties of everyone, it perverts the sentiment 

of justice; it qualifies as a crime and punishes every action 

which violates or threatens the privileges of the rulers and 

the property owners, and declares as just and legal the most 

outrageous exploitation of the poor, the slow and sustained 

material and moral assassination perpetrated by those who 
have, at the expense of those who have not. If it appoints 

itself as the administrator of public services, again, as always, 

it looks after the interests of the rulers and the property 

owners and does not attend to those of the working people 

except where it has to because the people agree to pay. If it 

assumes the role of teacher, it hampers the propagation of 
truth and tends to prepare the minds and the hearts of the 
young to become either ruthless tyrants or docile slaves, 
according to the class to which they belong. In the hands of 
government everything becomes a means for exploitation, 
everything becomes a policing institution, useful only for 
keeping the people in check. 

And, as he put it elsewhere, “it is essential that the workers, 
grouped according to the various branches of production, place 
themselves in a position that will insure the proper functioning of 
their social life — without the aid or need of capitalists or govern- 
ments.” (Zowards Anarchy) So getting rid of the state does not mean 
getting rid of the people who do the actual work to provide the 
services the state or capitalist firms do now: it means these people 
organizing themselves to provide these services directly. Hence 
the anarchist arguments for expropriation, to get production into 
the hands of those who do the actual producing and so ensure the 
services and products needed are available. The state is not needed 
to do that — and if the Russian Revolution is anything to go by, it 
is a hindrance to that process: 


how paralysing was the effect of the bureaucratic red tape 
which delayed and often frustrated the most earnest and 
energetic efforts ... Materials were very scarce and it was most 
difficult to procure them owing to the unbelievably central- 
ized Bolshevik methods. Thus to get a pound of nails one had 
to file applications in about ten or fifteen bureaus; to secure 
some bed linen or ordinary dishes one wasted days. (Emma 

Goldman, My Disillusionment in Russia, 40) 

Given the bureaucratic mess the state running production 
helped produce under the Bolsheviks, perhaps it is just as well that 
Lenin did not decree that teaching children to tie their shoelaces 
fell within the remit of the so-called workers’ state. It is shocking 
that a Marxist could utilize such an example, but it does show the 
intellectual poverty of the times we live in. As does this statement: 

Not all power is repressive, nor all authority obnoxious. There 

is the authority of those who are seasoned in the struggle 

against patriarchy, which one would do well to respect. 

Telling someone something they need to know isn’t always 

‘hierarchical.’ Nor is knowledge, as some slightly wackier 

libertarians have maintained. 

If only we anarchists recognize this obvious point! Oh, right, 
we do. Here is Bakunin on this very subject from the early 1870s: 
Does it follow that I reject all authority? Far from me such 

a thought. In the matter of boots, I refer to the authority 

of the bootmaker; concerning houses, canals, or railroads, 

I consult that of the architect or engineer. For such or such 

special knowledge I apply to such or such a savant. But I 

allow neither the bootmaker nor the architect nor the savant 

to impose his authority upon me. I listen to them freely 

and with all the respect merited by their intelligence, their 

character, their knowledge, reserving always my incontest- 

able right of criticism censure. I do not content myself with 

consulting authority in any special branch; I consult several; I 

compare their opinions, and choose that which seems to me 

the soundest. But I recognize no infallible authority, even in 
special questions; consequently, whatever respect I may have 
for the honesty and the sincerity of such or such an individual, 

I have no absolute faith in any person. Such a faith would be 
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fatal to my reason, to my liberty, and even to the success of 

my undertakings; it would immediately transform me into 

a stupid slave, an instrument of the will and interests of others. 

If I bow before the authority of the specialists and avow my 

readiness to follow, to a certain extent and as long as may 

seem to me necessary, their indications and even their direc- 

tions, it is because their authority is imposed upon me by no 

one, neither by men nor by God. Otherwise I would repel 
them with horror, and bid the devil take their counsels, their 
directions, and their services, certain that they would make 

me pay, by the loss of my liberty and self-respect, for such 

scraps of truth, wrapped in a multitude of lies, as they might 

give me. (God and the State) 

So anarchists are well aware of the difference of being in au- 
thority and being an authority. After explaining to anarchists the 
necessity of a position we already hold, our reviewer then concedes: 

Even so, anarchism has been among the most daring, 

imaginative political currents of the modern age, from 

the Paris Commune of 1871 to the Occupy movement of 

2011-12 (20,000 Parisians were slaughtered in the wake 

of the Commune, a fact that those appalled by the French 

revolutionary terror generally fail to recall) ... it devoted 

itself instead to direct action, self-governing cooperatives, 

experiments in education, flexible networks and grass-roots 

organising. ... Anarchists don't like restrictive labels, including 
the word “anarchism.” Yet the term isn’t all that restrictive: as 

Kinna points out, it includes class-struggle anarchism, social 

anarchism, anarcho-syndicalism, post-left anarchy, individual- 

istic anarchism and quite a lot more. 

He then spends the remaining paragraphs on the anti-organi- 
zationalists and, of course, Stirner—while admitting “Philosophical 
egoism, however, has not had many takers in anarchist circles, as 
opposed to the common-or-garden variety”! So why go on about 
it then? Surely, like the first words of his review, to make sure the 
reader is not tempted to find out more? He then offers this stupidity: 

What has been more popular is the view that human nature is 

inherently good but is corrupted by external powers. One of 

the many problems with this view is that power works as well 
as it does because we internalise it, so that to violate it would 
be to violate ourselves. 

As if anarchists actually believed that! Kropotkin, for example, 
argued that humans were able to be good and bad, social and 
anti-social — which trait predominated depended on many factors, 
both individual and social. While (hierarchical) power does corrupt 
(both those in power and those subject to it), it does not spring 
purely from external sources — it is part of our biological heritage. 
Anarchists argue that by fighting for freedom we change both 
the world and ourselves, creating both the internal and external 
conditions which ensure that our cooperative side flourishes and 
our anti-social side is reduced and constrained. So it would be 
nice for our reviewer to actually find out what anarchists argue 
on this issue rather than attack a strawman of his own creation. 
(I discuss this in my introduction to Kropotkin’s Modern Science 
and Anarchy, incidentally.) 

Finally, he is right to bemoan that Kinna includes no discus- 
sion of Edward Carpenter as he was a ground-breaking libertarian 
thinker who deserves to be better known, but as far as Michel 
Foucault goes, I am not sure that he was “an anarchist at heart.” 
From what I can gather, he wrote in that heavy style beloved by 
certain philosophers to explain how “power” was everywhere and 
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so could not be abolished. In other words, he confused power over Spring 2020 


with power to do, and so hierarchical structures with organization. 
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Suffice to say, in my three decades of anarchist activism and writ- 
ing I have never found that not reading Foucault has hindered 
me in any way — I cannot say the same for the likes of Proudhon, 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, Goldman and so many others (including 
Stirner) from whom I have gained so many insights. 

So, a piss-poor review in which the reviewer expresses his 
ignorance of anarchism rather than engaging with the ideas on 
offer. Now, I have not read the reviewed book yet (I will probably 
wait for it to appear in paperback), but I find it hard to believe that 
Ruth Kinna did not cover most of the points the reviewer raised — 
after all, they are sadly all too commonplace. What is shocking is 
the poverty of the review — which goes to show you that when it 
comes to anarchism, Marxists do write some complete nonsense. 


The Geneva School, 


or how trade economists use neoliberal 
propaganda to justify their positions 
REVIEW ESSAY BY RIDHAMIN BALA]! 


What neoliberals seek is not a partial but a complete protec- 
tion of private capital rights, and the ability of supranational 
judicial bodies like the European Court of Justice and the 
WTO to override national legislation that might disrupt the 
global rights of capital. (Slobodian 2018, 12-13) 

If you pick up any economics textbook that discusses theo- 
retical aspects of international trade, chances are that the first 
thing you'll encounter is Ricardo’s famous numerical example. It 
is commonly reported that Ricardo used his famous “four magic 
numbers” (Samuelson 1969 [1972]) to demonstrate decisively that 
countries use Comparative Advantage, not Absolute Advantage as 
their rule for specialization when it comes to international trade. 
For example, if we look at Principles of Economics (Mankiw 2018), 
a first-year textbook used extensively around the world, Chapter 3 
defines Comparative Advantage as “the ability to produce a good 
at a lower opportunity cost than another producer.” (53) 

In Section 3-2c, the Mankiw textbook goes on to say: 

The gains from specialization and trade are based not on 

absolute advantage but on comparative advantage. When 

each person specializes in producing the good for which he 

or she has a comparative advantage, total production in the 

economy rises. This increase in the size of the economic pie 

can be used to make everyone better off. 

Amore specialized textbook, such as /nternational Trade: Theory 
e Policy (Krugman, Obstfeld & Melitz 2018), presents Ricardo’s 
numerical example itself, using the Opportunity Cost approach. 
Although the countries under examination have been changed from 
England and Portugal to the United States and Colombia, and the 
commodities switched from cloth and wine to roses and computers, 
the Krugman-Obstfeld-Melitz textbook also formulates Ricardo’s 
numerical example using Opportunity Cost. However, the concept 
of Opportunity Cost emerged many years after Ricardo died in 
1823. In fact the term never appears at all in Ricardo’s Principles 
of Political Economy (1817). Why, then, do textbooks frequently 
depict Ricardo’s numerical example using Opportunity Cost? How 
and when was Ricardo’s numerical example reformulated using 
Opportunity Cost, an Austrian School conception? 

The answer lies in Quinn Slobodian’s Globalists. Slobodian ex- 
plains the rise of what he calls the Geneva School, a Central European 
strain of neoliberalism. Most people are aware of the Monetarism 


of the Chicago School (Milton Friedman) or the Public Choice 
Theory of the Virginia School (James Buchanan), however few are 
aware of the Geneva School (Hayek, Mises, Répke), a Europe- 
centric school of neoliberal thought that emerged in Vienna after 
WWI. “Although the story begins in Vienna,” Slobodian writes, 
“the Swiss city on the lake, Geneva — eventually the home of the 
WTO — became the spiritual capital of the group of thinkers who 
sought to solve the riddle of post-imperial order.” (9) 

Globalists is densely packed with citations and makes extensive 
use of primary resources such as the Haberler and Hayek papers, 
available through the Harvard University Archives. It also makes 
use of resources such as the Vienna Chamber of Commerce Ar- 
chive and the Hoover Institution Archives among many others. 
However, in this review-essay I focus on a lesser-known member 
of the Geneva School, Gottfried von Haberler (1900-1995). In 
particular, I discuss how von Haberler distorted international 
trade theory by reformulating David Ricardo’s famous numerical 
example from Chapter 7 of his Principles (1817). 

I have divided my essay into three sections. First | summarize 
the contents of Globalists, and discuss how the Geneva School rose 
to prominence. I also discuss the role Gottfried von Haberler played 
in formulating the over-arching doctrine of the Geneva School and 
how the famous Haberler Report (1958) was received by the Global 
South. In Section II, I discuss how von Haberler altered Ricardo’s 
numerical example in his /nternational Trade (1935), comparing 
and contrasting von Haberler’s Opportunity Cost formulation 
to Ricardo’s original example in his Principles (1817). Finally, I 
present my critique of Globalists. My overall thesis is that the left 
should be careful not to embrace protectionism as a general rule 
on the basis of apparent refutations of Ricardo, and that we can 
reject neoliberalism while embracing free trade. 


Ordoglobalism 

Like many terms of socio-political discourse, the term neoliberalism 
is not well-defined. The term is commonly used as a pejorative. 
For example, charges are often made that economist X or politi- 
cian Y is a “neoliberal.” Neoliberalism can also be used to refer to 
a period in history. For example, the Reagan administration in the 
U.S. or the Thatcher administration in the U.K. are commonly 
recognized as “neoliberal” administrations. In this context, neolib- 
eralism emerged after the First World War, and many would argue 
continues to this day. Finally, the term also refers to a laissez-faire 
political ideology rooted in Classical Liberalism, one that believes 
in the primacy of free markets, free trade, reductions in government 
spending (austere fiscal policy), privatization, and a small welfare 
state. Slobodian’s main point is to demonstrate how democracy 
is fundamentally antithetical to the project of the Geneva School 
neoliberals. Furthermore, Slobodian argues convincingly that neo- 
liberals relied heavily on the very state apparatuses they criticized 
in order to translate their doctrines into public policy. Slobodian 
begins his analysis by classifying members of the Geneva School as: 

includ[ing] thinkers who held academic positions in 

Geneva, Switzerland, among them Wilhelm Répke, Ludwig 

von Mises, and Michael Heilperin; those who pursued 

or presented key research there, including Hayek, Lionel 

Robbins, and Gottfried Haberler; and those who worked at 

the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), such as 

Jan Tumlir, Frieder Roessler, and Petersmann himself. (8) 

The Geneva School emerged after the dissolution of Austria- 
Hungary and the collapse of the Hapsburg empire after the First 
World War. As Slobodian writes, “The Austro-Hungarian Empire... 


was reduced toa wisp of its former self,” leaving Austria one-quarter 
of its former size and Hungary losing two-thirds of its territory. (27) 
In order to proliferate their world views, Geneva School neoliberals 
appropriated two international institutions established in the wake 
of the First World War: the International Chamber of Commerce 
(ICC) and the League of Nations. The aim of the Geneva school 
was twofold, restore free trade (including abolition of exchange 
controls), and oppose the political demands of labor unions. 

The Geneva School sought to accomplish these objectives 
by forging a legal-institutional framework that would transcend 
political jurisdictions. The purpose of this framework was to 
shield markets from democratic accountability, create an illusion 
of political legitimacy, and protect the primacy of private property 
over national law. Slobodian labels this doctrine as Ordoglobalism. 
“Unlike the ordoliberals, who called for an “economic constitution” 
at the level of the nation, the Geneva School neoliberals called for 
an economic constitution for the world.” (11) “Geneva School 
neoliberalism is less a theory of the market or of economics than 
of law and the state.” (268) 

Perhaps the foundational axiom which all members of the 
Geneva school intellectuals believed in was upholding the bal- 
ance between rule of property, dominium, and the rule of states, 
imperium. (271) Slobodian credits Nazi jurist Carl Schmitt with 
having sketched the neoliberal imaginary by 

propos[ing] that there was not one world but two. One was 

the world partitioned into bounded, territorial states where 

governments ruled over human beings. This he called the 
world of imperium, using the Roman legal term. The other 
was the world of property, where people owned things, 

money, and land scattered across the earth. This was the 

world of dominium. (10) 

Slobodian adds, “The ideal neoliberal order would maintain the 
balance between the two global spheres through an enforceable 
world law, creating a “minimum of constitutional order” and a 
“separation of the state-public sphere from the private domain.” 
(10-11) In this context, neoliberals sought “not a partial but a 
complete protection of private capital rights, and the ability of 
supranational judiciary bodies like the European Court of Justice 
and the WTO to override national legislation that might disrupt 
the global rights of capital.” (12-13) 

Slobodian identifies three “ruptures,” three successive waves of 
democratization which the Geneva School perceived as a threat to 
their international project. The first rupture was the First World 
War and the abandonment of the gold standard. 

Foreign-owned property was seized, command economies 

replaced market supply and demand, centralized regimes 

of rationing and resource allocation displaced the price 

mechanism, and national governments and planning 

boards demolished the walls of corporate secrecy, intruded 

into private accounts and affairs of business to gather data 

about production and distribution, and created what some 

called “war socialism” and what the German statesman and 
entrepreneur Walther Rathenau called the Grofwirtschaft, or 

“great economy.” (28-29) 

The Soviet Union (1917), the Bavarian Soviet Republic (1918), 
and the Hungarian Soviet Republic under Bela Kun (1919) were 
seen as anathema to the program of the neoliberals. “The space of 
the private capitalist was desecrated”; “Private accounts were now 
part of state knowledge, rendered as inputs into a comprehensive 
plan for allocating the nation’s resources.” Setting aside the fact that 
many would reject labeling these revolutions as “socialist,” they did 


indeed bolster attempts by the neoliberals to “reestablish what they 
saw as the correct balance between the public world of government 
and the private world of property and contract.” (Slobodian, 29) 

The second rupture came with the Great Depression. The 
global economic crisis, starting in 1929, and lasting until the 
1930s, prompted the neoliberals to shift their focus on compil- 
ing global economic data and statistics. (56) Mises and Hayek 
pressed the ICC to found a Business Cycle Research Institute 
(constituted in 1926), leading the Geneva School to relocate 
from Vienna, Austria, to Geneva, Switzerland. The objective was 
to study the causes of the Great Depression and remedies for it. 
As Slobodian writes, “Neoliberalism was born out of projects of 
world observation, global statistics gathering, and international 
investigations of the business cycle.” (57-58) It is worth noting 
that classical economists, like Smith, Ricardo and Karl Marx, do 
not have a systematic theory of a “business cycle.” The focus of 
classical economics is on reproduction of society as a whole, not 
just expansions and contractions in gross output, GDP. Classical 
economists would dispute the existence of a business cycle itself, 
viewing it as theoretically and empirically falsified. 

The third rupture came with the global oil shocks of the 1970s. 
The oil embargo of 1973-74 emboldened postcolonial states to 
pass two key resolutions at the UN General Assembly in 1974, the 
“New International Economic Order” (NIEO) and the “Charter 
of the Economic Rights and Duties of States.” The Global South 
demanded “redistributive justice, colonial reparations, permanent 
sovereignty over natural resources, stabilization of commodity prices, 
increased aid, and greater regulation of transnational corporations.” 
(219) “Global South rhetoric was reflected in practice. Takeovers 
of U.S.-owned firms overseas peaked as the NIEO was declared. 
Seventy-nine U.S. firms were expropriated in 1967-1971; fifty- 
seven were expropriated in 1972-1973.” (220) For neoliberals, “the 
NIEO was in direct opposition to the normative neoliberal model 
of double government” (220), and a “misuse of state sovereignty 
to unsettle world economic order.” (222) 

Perhaps the most loathsome member of the Geneva School 
was Wilhelm Répke (1899-1966), an outspoken advocate of the 
apartheid regime in South Africa and the government of Rhodesia 
under Jan Smith (now Zimbabwe). As Slobodian writes, “Ropke’s 
position on apartheid led him away from thinkers like Hayek, 
Mises, and Heilperin and toward an alliance with the traditionalist 
conservatives of the U.S. New Right, especially William E Buckley, 
who also saw an assault on the principles of Western civilization 
in anticolonial movements and African American mobilizations 
for civil rights in the United States.” (150) R6pke wrote a positive 
appraisal of South Africa in 1964, stating that “the South African 
Negro is not only a man of an utterly different race but, at the same 
time, stems froma completely different type and level of civilization.” 
He described South Africa as “one of the most prosperous and — 
in certain respects — irreplaceable nations in the world economy,” 
and praised “the extraordinary qualities of its white population, 
who ... possess a pioneering spirit that can be compared only with 
that found in the United States.” For Répke, the country’s most 
notable features were its attractiveness to tourists, its “relatively 
favorable tax structure,” and the high returns it offered on foreign 
investment. (Slobodian, 152) 

Slobodian also explains that although neoliberals opposed the 
establishment of a global government, the Geneva school thought 
it was perfectly reasonable to advocate the formation of various 
supranational institutions, such as the WTO (formerly known as 
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GATT) or the International Monetary Fund. “The cause of liberal- 
ism—and the defense of the primacy of the world economy-—was too 
important to be left to the discipline of economics.” (92) Ironically, 
even though neoliberals condemned the interventionist policies of 
national governments, it never crossed their minds that the project 
of neoliberals, insofar as the establishment of supranational entities 
is concerned, is itself a form of interventionism. Contrary to the 
rhetoric of the Geneva School, their vision was not “minimalist but 
an activist vision of statecraft mobilized to push back against the 
incipient power of democratically enabled masses and those special 
interests, including unions and cartels, who sought to obstruct the 
free movement of competition and the international division of 
labor.” (92-93) Neoliberals sought an “end of empire managed by 
a supranational state that could override national sovereignty to 
protect global free trade and free capital flows.” The solution for 
neoliberals was the idea of Double Government, “large but loose 
federations within which the constituent nations would retain 
control over cultural policy but be bound to maintain free trade 
and free capital movement between nations.” (95) 

Slobodian also discusses FA. Hayek’s conception of political 
rights as laid out in his The Road to Serfdom. 

For Hayek, rights talk could not work alongside state 

direction of production and labor. If nebulous categories 

like “the common welfare” could override one’s choice of 

employment, then individual rights could not exist. Hayek 

defended the language of individual rights, but only insofar 

as those rights were negative: the freedom to move one’s labor 

and capital where one saw fit. The rationale was based less on 

natural law than on utilitarianism: individual choices guided 

by competition would solve the riddle of the complexity of 

the market and ensure the best possible division of labor and 

allocation of resources. (121) 

For Hayek, international federations were an antidote, not 
a complement to the expanding welfare state. The powers of an 
international authority, he wrote, “must above all be able to say 
‘no’: no to obstacles to the movement of goods, capital, and people, 
and, thus, no to protections for infant industries, increased taxation 
for state spending, and insulation of labor markets” (Slobodian, 
122). “Neoliberals argued against adding social and economic rights 
to the basic list of negative rights, even as they made the case for 
economic rights of their own — above all, the right to keep foreign 
investment safe and to move capital freely over borders.” (123) 

The Treaty of Rome (1957), which formally established the 
European Economic Community, caused the Geneva School to 
split into two factions. The Universalists, men like Ropke, von 
Haberler and Heilperin, opposed the creation of the EEC, due to 
the unwillingness of member countries to surrender their sovereignty 
and agree to acommon, unified economic framework. By contrast, 
Constitutionalists like Hans von der Groeben and Ernst-Joachim 
Mestmiacker, who were lawyers, not economists, argued that “eco- 
nomic integration could work without political integration as long 
as a well-designed treaty created legal mechanisms to move against 
concentrations of public and private economic power.” (204) 

Slobodian also documents the rise of a lesser-known member of 
the Geneva school, Gottfried von Haberler (1900-1995). Haberler 
began as a protégé of Ludwig von Mises, who secured positions 
for von Haberler at the Austrian Business Cycle Research Institute 
and the Chamber of Commerce. Haberler’s educational and pro- 
fessional background was in international trade, in particular the 
doctrine of comparative costs. Haberler was concerned with free 
migration, but “proposed that he could prove that ‘free trade is 


beneficial for all even when there is no freedom of migration and 
the peoples remain firmly rooted in their countries.” (Slobodian, 
50) Haberler rationalized his convictions by reformulating David 
Ricardo’s famous numerical example. As we will see, this reformula- 
tion grossly distorted the classical case for free trade. 

For von Haberler, the most mettlesome obstacle that impeded 
the free movement was human labor. As Slobodian (53) writes, 
“Haberler saw labor as sticky but highly versatile when forced to 
move. He praised workers for their ability to adapt but condemned 
them for wanting to stay in place.” Slobodian goes on to say, 

He blamed organized labor and “state intervention in labor 

questions in connection with unemployment insurance 

and unemployment relief” for decreasing labor's “mobility 

and adaptability.” Trade unions were not only anchors. Like 

Mises, he saw them as walls. He described unions as “artificial 

obstacles to entry into certain occupations” — barriers upheld 

through “monopoly power” over the commodity of human 
expenditure of effort. For free trade to work, the barriers of 
the trade union needed to fall. Only by being subject to the 
push and pull of demand within the nation-state could the 

nation-state container for labor remain intact. (53) 

As mentioned previously, von Haberler was a Universalist who 
opposed the formation of the EEC. For von Haberler, political inte- 
gration without a unitary economic framework was futile. Writing 
in 1949, he argued that “there will be no European union now or 
in our time” because it was “practically impossible that countries 
like Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium should agree on a 
common economic policy.” (Slobodian, 184) In 1958 von Haberler 
co-authored the infamous Haberler Report or Trends in Interna- 
tional Trade where he criticized the Common Agriculture Policy 
of the EEC, as well as the agricultural subsidies of the U.S. (183) 

The reception of the Haberler Report (1958) in the Global South 
is particularly interesting. As Slobodian writes, “The example of 
agriculture shows that the right of the hegemon is the right to break 
the rules. Just as the U.S. subsidized its agriculture while preaching 
free trade, the CAP created a protectionist Europe even as it began 
pressuring the EEC’s Associated States to transition their exports to 
world market prices.” (197) The project of Eurafrica, the proposed 
merger of African colonies, was criticized heavily at the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in 1957, by Latin American economists and 
by India, challenging its legality and the protectionist provisions 
in the Treaty of Rome. Protests by the Global South against the 
Eurafrica project prompted the executive secretary of GATT to 
commission the Haberler Report report in 1958. 

The report had a somewhat positive reception among African, 
Asian, Caribbean and Latin American countries. It was also received 
positively by the Non-Aligned Movement, countries like Burma, 
Ghana, Malaya, India and Indonesia. Indeed it was a windfall from 
the perspective of the Global South that the report recognized a 
tendency for the traded sector in developing countries to expand 
less rapidly than the traded sector in developed countries. (Haberler 
et al. 1958, 1) The Global South argued that “special measures 
to assist the trade of less developed countries both in the field of 
primary products and manufactured goods had to be taken very 
early.” (Slobodian, 201) In other words, the Global South used 
the Haberler Report to argue that the industrialized world should 
live up to its own principles of free trade. 


Ricardo’s numerical example 
If David Ricardo never used the term in his Principles (1817), why 
is his famous numerical example typically represented using Op- 
portunity Costs, a term which appeared a century after his death? 


Although he goes into some detail about how von Haberler refor- 
mulated Ricardo, Slobodian does not adequately explain the extent 
to which von Haberler misconstrued Ricardo’s numerical example. 
The economic doctrine of Opportunity Cost was first con- 
ceived by Frédéric Bastiat in his 1850 essay, “That Which Is Seen, 
and That Which Is Not Seen.” Using his famous Parable of the 
Broken Window, Bastiat chastises readers for irrationally believing 
that destruction of property is beneficial for society since property 
owners will be compelled to spend money in order to recover 
their property, thus stimulating the economy in the process. In 
the parable, the son of a shopkeeper breaks a window in his shop. 
Assuming it costs six francs to repair the window, Bastiat suggests 
that it would be erroneous to assume that a broken window is good 
for the economy, since the father will be compelled to spend six 
francs in the local economy to repair his broken window. Bastiat 
suggests that the opposite is the case, that it is in fact a net negative 
from the perspective of society. Bastiat’s reason is that the six francs 
could have been spent elsewhere by the shopkeeper. For example 
he could have bought shoes, resulting in the shopkeeper enjoying 
the utility of having both shoes and an unbroken window. 
Bastiat’s 1850 essay is considered to be the origins of the con- 
cept of Opportunity Cost, however, Bastiat never explicitly uses 
the term. For the first explicit usage of this term, we have to look 
at David Green’s Pain-Cost and Opportunity-Cost, which defines 
“Opportunity-Cost” as “sacrifice of opportunity,” and “how these 
sacrifices of opportunity are what constitute the principal part of 
the costs of production which determine normal exchange values.” 
(Green 1894, 222-23) The concept was further developed by 
Friedrich von Wieser, who reformulated the concept in his Social 
Economics (1927) in terms of the next-highest-valued alternative 
use of that particular resource. The crucial takeaway here is that 
Opportunity Cost is fundamentally an Austrian School conception 
which never appears in classical economics (Smith, Ricardo, Marx). 
The key text in which von Haberler presents his reformulations 
is in his International Trade (1935). Contemporary textbooks use 
von Haberler’s reformulations. If we compare these with Ricardo’s 
original numerical example, we discover enormous differences. For 
example, Chapter 3 of the Krugman-Obstfeld-Melitz (2018, 47- 
48) textbook presents Ricardo’s numerical example using unitary 
labor requirements fora single unit ofa commodity. As an example, 
the textbook says it might require “one hour of labor to produce a 
pound of cheese and two hours to produce a gallon of wine.” (48) 
However, it is erroneous to interpret Ricardo’s numerical example 
in this manner. As Ruffin (2002) writes, the four numbers — 90, 
80, 100, 120 — represent “Ricardo’s labor cost of producing the 
amounts contained in a typical trading bundle,” as opposed to 
labor cost coefficients interpreted as the amounts used in a unit 
of each good produced. (742-743) Furthermore, Ricardo does not 
specify how many units of a given commodity, cloth or wine, are 
traded between England and Portugal. However, in the textbook, 
units of commodities traded between the United States and Co- 
lumbia are indeed specified: 100,000 computers for 10 million 
roses. (Krugman, Obstfeld, Melitz 2018, 47) An accurate reading 
of Ricardo’s numerical example would emphasize that “the four 
numbers in the famous example should be correctly interpreted as 
the quantity of men working for a year required to produce some 
unspecified amounts of cloth and wine traded between England 
and Portugal.” (Morales Meoqui 2017, 38) 
Not only did von Haberler reformulate Ricardo’s numerical 
example, his reformulations were extended by Jacob Viner, forming 
the Ricardian model of trade. According to Jorge Morales Meoqui, 


the “Ricardian” model contains assumptions that are nowhere to be 
found in Ricardo’s Principles. For example, the “Ricardian” model 
explicitly assumes that there is full employment, whereas Ricardo 
makes no such assumption for the purpose of his numerical ex- 
ample. Furthermore, the “Ricardian” model assumes Perfect Internal 
Mobility of the Factors of Production. By contrast, Ricardo does 
not specify the extent to which labor is mobile. However, there is 
textual evidence to suggest that Ricardo considered the mobility 
of capital to be relatively less. (Morales Meoqui 2017, 39) 

The “Ricardian” model also assumes that the amount of labor 
needed to producea single unit ofa commodity or service does not 
vary with the amount of commodities or services produced. This 
assumption, the constant labor costs assumption, is nowhere to 
be found in Ricardo’s Principles. For a more detailed discussion on 
theoretical differences between von Haberler’s reformulations and 
Ricardos original numerical example one might turn to Ricardos 
Numerical Example Versus Ricardian Trade Model: a Comparison of 
Two Distinct Notions of Comparative Advantage by Jorge Morales 
Meoqui. Unfortunately critics of free trade do not distinguish 
between von Haberler’s formulations and Ricardo, and end up 
dismissing Ricardo’ case for free trade based on misrepresentations. 

It certainly doesn't help that textbooks fail to indicate that 
the “Ricardian” model was not conceived by Ricardo. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect young students to spend time comparing and 
contrasting the original Principles with what is written in textbooks. 
However, in light of the fact that von Haberler’s reformulations 
have very little to do with the classical case for free trade, critics of 
free trade must now distinguish between the so-called “Ricardian” 
model and Ricardo himself. No longer can the case for free trade 
be dismissed based solely on vulgar neoclassical theory, critics 
of free trade must now address the classical case for free trade as 


expounded by Ricardo himself. 


The neoliberal conception of ‘freedom’ 
What does the neoliberal conception of “freedom” entail? Although 
Slobodian does go into some detail about why the neoliberal ap- 
proach to “freedom” is problematic, he fails to address how the 
neoliberal conception of freedom legitimates private coercive 
institutions. For example, Slobodian acknowledges that the core 
value of the Geneva School is not freedom of the individual, but 
rather interdependence of the whole (24), and that “The highest 
value for Hayek was not, in fact, individual freedom except insofar 
as it was a functional necessity for the overall reproduction and 
productivity of the system itself.” (205) However, missing in this 
discussion is why the Geneva School’s conception of “individual 
freedom” is problematic in the first place. In Chapter 4, Slobodian 
briefly examines The Road to Serfdom, and argues that “Hayek de- 
fended the language of individual rights, but only insofar as those 
rights were negative: the freedom to move one’s labor and capital 
where one saw fit.” (122) However, Slobodian does not mention 
the fact that Hayek, like other neoliberals, did not regard certain 
private institutions, like wage labor, to be coercive. In fact, Mises 
in Chapter 10 of his Human Action (1949, 194) writes that “Man 
gives to other men in order to receive from them. Mutuality emerges. 
Man serves in order to be served.” For Mises, the prerequisite for a 
man to be “free” is to sell his labor power to capitalists. 

Recall capitalism as an economic system commodifies labor- 
power, which Marx (1867, 119) defines as “the aggregate of those 
mental and physical capabilities existing in a human being, which 
he exercises whenever he produces a use-value of any description.” 

Capitalists purchase labor power in the market and use it to 
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generate profits, without compensating laborers with the full value 
of what they produce. The economic system of capitalism therefore 
systematically exploits workers. The institution of wage labor, then, 
is the socio-economic relationship between capitalists and laborers 
under which workers sell their labor power, which capitalists use to 
create profits. Although Hayek and Mises strongly criticize what 
they perceive as tyrannical public institutions, their conception of 
“freedom” legitimizes coercive private institutions, such as wage 
labor. This point is not addressed by Slobodian. 

One approach to circumvent the exploitation of laborers by 
capitalists is to shift production away from privately owned firms 
to democratic worker-owned firms. In Chapter 27 of Capital vol 
III, The Role of Credit in Capitalist Production, Marx briefly 
discusses the revolutionary potential of worker cooperatives in a 
capitalist society. As Marx writes, 

The co-operative factories of the labourers themselves 

represent within the old form the first sprouts of the new, 

although they naturally reproduce, and must reproduce, 

everywhere in their actual organisation all the shortcomings 

of the prevailing system. But the antithesis between capital 

and labour is overcome within them, if at first only by way 

of making the associated labourers into their own capitalist, 

i.e., by enabling them to use the means of production for the 

employment of their own labour. (Marx 1894, 317) 

For Marx, cooperative firms mitigate class conflict between 
capitalists and laborers since without capitalists there can be no 
exploitation. Hence, support for democratic worker-owned firms 
was one way to “abolish capitalism” within the confines of capitalism 
itself. Of course, if a capitalist society were to convert all privately 
owned firms into democratic worker-owned firms, this does not 
mean that capitalism has been abolished. Capitalism is more than 
just the institution of wage labor. 

Not only does Slobodian fail to discuss how the neoliberal 
conception of freedom is deeply authoritarian, he does not ad- 
dress what distinguishes a neoliberal who supports free trade from 
a non-neoliberal who supports free trade. Recall, von Haberler’s 
aim in reformulating Ricardo’s theories was to demonstrate that 
free trade was beneficial even if there was no freedom of migration. 
For von Haberler, “labor was the most mobile and diverse of all 
the factors of production” and as long as prices were completely 
flexible, there was no need for labor to be mobile across national 
borders. (Slobodian, 50) On the other hand, classical economists 
like Smith, Ricardo and Marx emphasized the role public institu- 
tions can play in order to alleviate the problems workers faced 
induced by trade policy. As Morales Meoqui (2017, 48) points out, 

A careful consultation of the Wealth of Nations and the 

Principles proves that neither of them assumed perfect 

internal mobility of capital and labour. On the contrary, 

they were quite concerned about the negative consequences 

of any sudden short-term adjustment in international trade. 

Both recognised that in that case capital owners may have 

sunk (irrecoverable) costs and workers may find it hard to get 

new jobs at equivalent pay. Thus, they advocated in favour of 
granting protection on a temporary basis in order to spread 

the expected negative impact on certain groups over a longer 

period of time. 

In fact, during war time Ricardo thought it might be perfectly 
reasonable to pursue protectionist policies on a temporary basis. 


* For instance, in Chapter 19 of Principles, On Sudden Changes in 
= es the Channels of Trade, Ricardo (1817, 266-67) writes 
pring 
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commerce of States, frequently prevents the exportation of 

corn from countries where it can be produced with little cost, 

to others not so favourably situated. Under such circum- 
stances an unusual quantity of capital is drawn to agriculture, 
and the country which before imported becomes independent 
of foreign aid. At the termination of the war, the obstacles 

to importation are removed, and a competition destructive 

to the home-grower commences, from which he is unable to 

withdraw, without the sacrifice of a great part of his capital. 

The best policy of the State would be, to lay a tax, decreasing in 

amount from time to time, on the importation of foreign corn, 

for a limited number of years, in order to afford to the home- 

grower an opportunity to withdraw his capital gradually from 

the land. (emphasis added) 

Here, we see that Ricardo’s conception of free trade varied drastically 
from von Haberler. Indeed, as Morales Meoqui points out, Ricardo 
was so worried about workers’ welfare that he thought it perfectly 
reasonable to enact protectionist policies, albeit on a temporary 
basis. By contrast, for von Haberler an “open world economy was 
important as a means of disciplining potentially inflationary social 
spending and rash projects of industrialization.” (Slobodian, 200) 

In light of the fact that the classical conception of free trade 
strongly diverges from von Haberler’s or the Geneva School's 
conception of free trade, I argue that three things distinguish a 
neoliberal who supports free trade from a non-neoliberal who 
supports free trade: 

1) Repudiation of the present international legal-institutional 
framework, and disavowal of supranational entities such as the 
WTO, IMF and the World Bank as they are currently constituted. 

2) Emphasis on the use of public, as well as non-private, 
non-public institutions, such as mutual aid societies, to lessen the 
negative impacts of trade-induced adjustments. 

3) Developing extra-parliamentary and extra-state institutions 
under full public control in order to counter the exploitation of 
laborers by capitalists at a global scale, not just within the confines 
of the nation-state. 

Supranational institutions like the WTO, IMF and the World 
Bank are fundamentally neoliberal institutions. The problem with 
such institutions is not that they exist per se, however, but rather 
the way they are currently constituted. 

As Slobodian acknowledges, these institutions are only “demo- 
cratic” in a very narrow sense of the term. The public is virtually 
excluded from the decision-making process, whereas capitalists 
exert enormous influence with respect to the framing of various 
treaties, what issues are on the agenda, how much money should 
be allocated for a particular project and so on. Moreover, even 
though less powerful states like Haiti, Somalia, Afghanistan are 
in principle equal members of these institutions as more powerful 
states, they are nevertheless unable to seek the same legal remedies, 
and are forced to accept unfavorable outcomes by virtue of their 
circumstances. 


Concluding Remarks 

Slobodian’s Globalists is an outstanding resource for those 
seeking to learn more about how the ideology of neoliberalism has 
infiltrated every facet of our societies. From Hayek and Mises to 
Répke and Haberler, Slobodian exposes how the Geneva School 
appropriated post-WW/ institutions like the ICC, the League of 
Nations and GATT in order to universalize their reactionary world- 
view. The strength of Globalists lies in its extensive use of primary 
resources, which provide a detailed insight into the perspectives of 
the members of the Geneva School. However, Slobodian neglects 


discussion of how the neoliberal conception of “individual freedom” 
is deeply authoritarian. Furthermore, he overlooks what a positive 
non-neoliberal economic vision might look like. 

I believe that the labor movement should be cautious in their 
embrace of protectionism. Early socialists’ views on free trade and 
protectionism were mixed — not completely supportive of free trade, 
but not completely on the side of protectionists either. Marx was a 
strong critic of Friedrich List, a vociferous 19th century proponent 
of protectionism. Roman Szporluk (1988, 36) suggests that Marx 
saw List’s proclamations in his National System as a thinly veiled 
attempt to give the German bourgeoisie the exclusive monopoly 
to exploit the German proletariat: 

The ideology of the German bourgeoisie as represented by 

List is full of “spiritual” talk about principles, religion, and 

the sacrifice for the common good. But in fact, Marx felt, 

the policies recommended by List would allow the German 

bourgeois “to exploit his fellow countrymen, indeed exploit 

them even more than they were exploited from abroad,” 
because protective tariffs require sacrifices from the consumers. 

By contrast, Marx hoped free trade might dismantle political 
borders imposed through force. 

[I]n general, the protective system of our day is conservative, 
while the free trade system is destructive. It breaks up old 
nationalities and pushes the antagonism of the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie to the extreme point. In a word, the free trade 

system hastens the social revolution. ... (MECW, vol. 6, 450) 

In the socialist tradition, support for the bourgeoisie is tan- 
tamount to class collaboration — urging workers to accept and 
legitimize the hierarchy of classes as part of the “natural social order.” 
For anarchists, class collaboration perpetuates the notion that the 
state is fundamentally a neutral entity that can be made to serve 
workers interests. It forces unionists to sponsor racist, chauvinistand 
patriarchal capitalists, who in turn use the sponsorship of careerist 
heads of trade unions to enrich themselves further. In reality, the 
capitalist state is fundamentally abetting the current state of affairs 
by protecting the long-term interests of the national bourgeoisie. 

Certainly, free trade as a general practise has to be distin- 
guished from temporary periods of protection, given abnormal 
circumstances. As I wrote in the previous section, Ricardo himself 
devoted an entire chapter in Principles, Chapter 19, to discussing 
instances of sudden disruptions in the channels of trade. Given the 
right circumstances, it might be perfectly reasonable for a country 
to enact protectionist tariffs on a temporary basis, in order to lower 
costs of adjustment induced by trade policy. Nevertheless, Global- 
ists is an excellent read for those seeking to learn more about the 
origins of the Geneva School, and how this European strain of 
neoliberalism fundamentally altered socio-political discourse with 
respect to freedom, democracy and coercion. 
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LETTERS 


I wanted to pass along some information abouta recent union-busting 
campaign at Asheville, NC-based, vegan “meat” company No Evil 
Foods. There was strong support when the union drive started. However, 
once management received notice that an election was coming, the 
captive meetings started. The highest-paid No Evil Foods managers 
pulled workers off the production floor, subjecting them to hours of 
misinformation and half-truths about the United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers union and about unions in general. 

We were told that union dues are like a “shitty gym membership” 
and are a major financial decision akin to buying a house or car. We 
were told that a union might make it harder to fire someone for sexual 
harassment and that we might be forced to work alongside an abuser. It 
was hinted that the plant might close if we voted for the union. Those 
asking pro-union questions were belittled, cursed at, humiliated, and 
made to feel unsafe. The propaganda campaign was successful, with 
only 15 Yes votes against 43 No. 

No Evil Foods crushed workers’ attempts to unionize by paying 
ungodly amounts of money to union-busting lawyers who sowed 
division and spread fear, guilt and half-truths. They destroyed the 
ability of their workers to collectively bargain and have a voice in a 
company that they break their backs for every day. 

A production worker who needs their job 


Reading Orwell’s essays and novels in my late teens was a formative 
influence on my political thinking and understanding. Thank you for 
running Raymond Solomon's piece, “Wigan: Orwell’s Prelude to Red 
Barcelona,” in the Winter 2020 issue. While I’ve re-read Homage to 
Catalonia several times over the years, Solomon’s article reminded me 
that it may be time to revisit Road to Wigan Pier as well. 

Keep up the good work with the magazine. 

David Feldmann 
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